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Plain Sections—No-Drip Cases—Paraffine 
Paper. 
BY F. L. THOMPSON. 


One is tempted to employ emphatic language on observing 
the various changes being contemplated in bee-supplies; not 
because they are changes (that would be narrow-minded), but 
because some of them are expensive. Honey has been steadily 
going down in price; supplies have not, and will be even 
more expensive if one wants to keep up with the times. I 
contend that a legitimate and sorely-needed field of inventive 
energy is in danger of being overlookt, namely, How to keep 
the price of supplies in just proportion to the price of honey. 


It is stated that a higher price will be obtained for honey 
produced by the new methods. This is undoubtedly true in 
some few localities, according to reports. That it is in the 
majority Iam not prepared to admit. From whatI have ex- 
perienced and heard of the Denver market, I should expect to 
gain nothing whatever by the use of plain sections., Even as 
far east as Vermont, it appears that plain sections of honey 
bring no more in the market, according to the testimony of 
Mr. Crane, in the January Review. We are therefore con- 
fronted at the start with the probability that the majority of 
bee-keepers will gain nothing, in direct cash value, by 
changing. 

Plain sections require less work in their manufacture; 
therefore, they ought to be sold for less. In fact, Mr. Aspin- 
wall, in the Review, says his plain sections cost him less than 
the ordinary kind. But it appears it is not to be so.in the 
general market, according to a catalog of a large supply firm, 
which quotes them at the same prices as the ordinary kind. 
This is not right. 

Then the ** fences” are $1.00 to $1.50 a hundred, ac- 
cording to style. Oompare such prices with 40 and 60 cents 
a hundred, the prices of ordinary separators. 

Shipping-cases have not followed honey down in price. 
But why not? As long as the exterior is attractive, i. ¢., 
smooth and accurately cut, I think it would really pay me in 
the long run, taking everything into consideration, to use a 
case of workmanship and material no superior than should be 
expected for 10 cents, while acknowledging the excellence of 
the 15-cent ones. 

In regard to shipping-cases, one vital point has been over- 
lookt. Time is money. It takes more time to nail up several 
hundred no-drip cases than it used to when they were of the 
old style. The paper has to be cut and inserted, and five 
little strips nailed in each one. I am not condemning the no- 
drip style, but would like to-have it without so much expendi- 
ture. After all, the old style cases are not so bad, when bot- 
tom starters are used, and ‘the honey shipt in such quantities 
as to admit of making a regular pile in one end of a car, with 
Straw all around, and boards in front. It is a question 
whether under such circumstances it really pays to use the 
new style at all. 








But this is not all. We are now told that progressive 
bee-keepers use thin strips of veneer between the rows of sec- 
tions in the shipping-cases. These are $2.00 a thousand— 
another expense. 

And perhaps still mofe, it is hinted that shipping-cases, 
as well as supers, ought to have followers and wedges. Great 
Scott!! 

PARAFFINE PAPER AGAIN. 


I don’t see why this should be made a subject of con- 
troversy. Itis a question of facts. My bees deposit propolis 
on the paper, tho tightly cushioned and warmly packt. If 
others’ bees don’t, I congratulate them, and wish mine 
wouldn’t. But they do. 

There are two other disadvantages of the paper, not men- 
tioned before. One is, that it makes it so undesirable to in- 
spect the supers from above, to see when it requires tiering 
up or taking off, that one is forced to resort to the compara- 
tively clumsy and tiresome method of prying it up, inspecting 





F. L. Thompson. 


from below, then setting it down with the care which the 
presence of the bees on the edges nearly always necessitates. 

The other is, that the advantage it gives of securing sec- 
tions with tops perfectly bright and fresh, only applies to one 
super on a hive during the season. The others, having served 
to tier up, will have the tops of the sections as dingy as by the 
ordinary plan ofa “‘ layer of air.” 


No doubt it is a neat and effective aid, tho not an indis- 
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pensable one in small apiaries; but in large apiaries, if one 
wants to accomplish the same objects, it can be done with a 
greater saving of time and money by returning to the old plan 
of wide frames—single-tier ones, of course—with anything 
one wants on top for warmth. Last season I used one set of 
double-tier wide frames. The results were all that could be 
desired, as far as the sections were concerned. 
Montrose €o., Colo. 


Some Southern California Notes. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


Dry Season.—Southern California is experiencing an ex- 
ceptionally dry season. This place, which stands higher than 
most sections, has had only about eight inches. The season 
is now so far advanced that little more can be expected. As 
about 15 inches is necessary for a full honey crop, the outlook 
is not encouraging. Already the bees have stored some from 
fruit-bloom, eucalyptus and the early-blooming buckthorns, 
which will help to feed the bees, tho unless a goodly supply 
was left in the hiveslast year, many colonies will surely starve 
to death. 


INTELLIGENCE IN BrEs.—Speaking of intelligence among 
bees—ts it possible that bees sense the unfavorable seasons, 
and are rendered cross by the outlook? Bees are unusually 
cross this spring. A young lady, who has kept bees for three 
years with no trouble, finds them so provokingly petulant and 
irritable this season that she contemplates disposing of them. 
She says that they are too much for both veil and smoker. 
She has never had such trouble before; and this notwithstand- 
ing a she has secured considerable honey during the last 
weeks. 


County AssocIATIons.—The Central California Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, consisting of Kern, Kings, Tulare, and 
Fresno counties, is likely to break up and each county form a 
separate association. As there are enough bee-keepers in 
each county for a good association, this seems wise, especially 
as the railroad fares are very high in that region. 


Storing Honty.—There are reports that considerable 
honey has been stored already, notwithstanding the limited 
rainfall. The flowers are out very early this season, and the 
citrus trees and buckthorns are crowded with bees. 


SHipPIng Honey To ENGLAND.—It is reported that four 
carloads of honey were shipt enroute for London, England, 
from San Diego county last month. 


MANZANITA AND BuUCKTHORNS —It is reported from San 
Diego that the black manzanita and buckthorns are in blos- 
som very early this season, and the bees are securing not a 
little honey from them. The same is also true of the later 
plants and the wild pea all over Southern California. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif., March 29. 


wk 


Honey from Pine-Needles—Is it New ? 
BY D. C. LEACH. 


About the first of last October, after the honey-gathering 
season was over, I noticed one morning my bees were busily 
at work. They came in as heavily laden as when the bass- 
wood is yielding its rich treasures in greatest abundance. 
They would drop on the alighting-board and on the ground, 
and stand for a minute or two panting as if their strength had 
been taxt to the utmost in reaching their hives. 


I thought it very strange, but as I was very busy I gave 
the matter but little attention. I found, however, their ac- 
tivity was kept up all day, and renewed early the next morn- 
ing. I then concluded that some one had cut a bee-tree in the 
woods not very far off, and my bees were gathering up the 
broken and wasted honey. 

The third morning, however, they were at it as busily as 
ever. I knew then that my bee-tree explanation was at fault, 
for 20 strong colonies of bees, working as mine then were, in 
a few hours would have gathered every drop of honey that 
could have been thus spread over the ground. I resolved, 
therefore, to follow the course of the bees, and, if possible, 
solve the mystery. The rush and roar was so great that they 
were easily followed. 

After going some 50 or 60 rods I becamé conscious from 
the motion and numbers of the bees I was nearing the solution 





of the mystery. A few rods farther on I entered a grove of 
young white pines, from 10 to 30 feet high, and then I knew 
all about it! ‘The needles of those pines were covered with 
thousands of minute globules of as clear, white, sweet nectar 
as leversaw! They glistened in the sunlight like diamonds. 
All the bee had to do was to alight on a pine-needle and drink 
her fill! 

About four days this unexpected honey harvest continued 
and then ended as suddenly as it came. 

I have kept bees in the immediate vicinity of pines for 
many years, but never knew a case of this kind before. None 
of this nectar appeared on the foliage of the Norway or Jack 
pines in the vicinity. None of the honey gathered from the 
pines was deposited in the sections, soI cannot speak posi- 
tively of its quality, but I have no doubt it was as good as the 
best—if not better! The globules were clear as crystal, in 
taste the perfection of sweetness, and thicker than first-class 
syrup. 

Is it something new for bees to gather honey from pine- 
needles? I think I have read of a certain kindof pine on 
the Pacific Coast that yields a poor quality of honey, but I 
have never known it to happen in Michigan. 


I will add, in conclusion, that I think my bees must have 
increasi their winter stores nearly 200 pounds from that pine 
grove. Grand Traverse Co., Mich. 
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Exhibiting Bees in a Glass Observatory: Hive. 
BY A. F. BROWN. 


The following bit of experience is called forth by informa- 
tion askt for on page 3Y, replying to which Dr. Miller advises 
keeping the observatory hive covered as much as possible. 
My experience differs. Nine or ten years ago, when working 
for @ railroad compary, I kept a 4%-frame observatory hive 
in one of the windows of the passenger waiting-room of the 
station at Huntington, Fla., for upwards of three years, and 
never during the whole time had the light excluded from the 
bees. I put them there to be seen—to study their habits, and 
for other people to see, and todo this it was necessary that 
the bees and their work be in sight all the time; consequently 
I had no cover or shutters to exclude the light, nothing but 
the glass, and I assure you the bees never ‘‘ buzzed themselves 
to death,” but after the first week workt on in their normal 
condition as if in a hive as dark as Egypt. 


I used the Langstroth size of frame, the entrance was at 
the bottom at one end, then through a tube about 8 feet long, 
slanting upwards so the bees came out about 6 feet above 
one’s head on the outside of the building, there being a 
platform or wide veranda, as it were, all around on that side 
of the station. 

The exit-tube was made of strips of laths, size inside 
about %x1 inches. I put a small colony of Italian bees 
into this hive at first, and later on, by changing the queens, 
had several different kinds of bees—blacks, hybrids, Car- 
niolans, and Holy Lands; in fact, I did everything with this 
colony of bees that one would do with a full size colony, and I 
had them right where I could observe all that took place in 
the work inside a normal colony. 


Often I would have only one full comb in the hive, letting 
the bees build new comb ip the. other two frames to give me 
the opportunity to observe the whole work. If allowed to get 
strong in bees and brood, which they would soon do, they 
would swarm like any other colony; orif space was given 
above (on top) by means of an inch bole, and a tumbler turned 
upside down over it—-first attaching a bit of comb or founda- 
tion to the bottom of the tumbler—the bees would go up and 
fill it with honey, and once we got them to work ina bottle 
inverted over the hole. 

Having no wooden shutter or cloth to cover them up, one 
could watch everything without disturbing the bees in the 
least. When all three frames were in the hive, and the queen 
got the inside one filled with brood, she would come over on 
the outside comb, and one could watch her in her work of 
depositing eggs, and see the bees feeding her, etc. 


The two glass sides of the hive were hung on hinges the 
same as a door, and often I would open the hive for various 
purposes, changing the frames about, removing the frames 
the queen was on, so as to be next to the glass, or some other 
operation ; in such cases quite a few bees would take wing, 
the same as when a hive is opened out in any apiary. 

Well, the interesting part I wish to} call attention to is, 
that when the hive was closed up these bees did not hang 
around buzzing, trying to get in where they came out, but at 
onco flew out one of the open windows or door, and up to their 
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regular entrance-hole. They knew as wellas I did when the 
glass door was open, OF when it was closed. 

And now comes more interesting facts. In the three 
years the bees were kept in the station waiting-room, and the 
hundreds of times the hive was opened with a dozen or 
more people looking on, and even handling the bees, only one 
person, to my knowledge, ever got stung. 

A dozen trains a day past within 18 feet of the bees—all 
the jarring, hustle and life of @ regular railroad station, with 
hundreds of passengers going and coming, and yet the bees 
lived on peaceably, and increast, prospered, and did well. 

At different times, and I might say for the most part of 
the time, there were all grades of Italian-black hybrids and 
pure-black bees in that particular observatory hive. But here 
I should add that with the exception when first putting the 
bees there, all were reared in the hive, and consequently 
knew no other life but the one surrounding them. This may 
also explain why they did not buzz themselves to death on the 
es | should remark here, that in the case of young bees 
sometimes starting out fortheir first flight, they tried at first 
to get out of the glass, but it did not last long, and they soon 
learnt the right way, and then always followed it. Also, in 
case of their throwing off a swarm, which happened several 
times, the bees always went out the tube, and none stopt buz- 
zing on the glass inside. 

I bave found that a single-comb observatory hive is not as 
good or as instructive as one having twoor three combs, for 
the reasons that the number of bees in a single-comb hive are 
too small to amount to much in the way of building comb and 
storing honey, etc., and when you do get it just nice and 
strong, why, itis but a day or so before it is too strong—at 
least somehow I never got satisfactory results from them, and 
I have had bees in one for a year, and several times for a few 
months; but with a two or three frame hive you have some- 
thing that one can gain much information from. 

Then don’t have shutters or covering of any kind over 
the glass. Let the bees be in the light all the while, and then 
when you wish to examine them or watch their work you don’t 
throw them in an unnatural condition, as you do when you 
have them in a dark hive, and only give them light when you 
wish to watch their movements. 

Do not put them ina sunny window, unless the hive is 
well back inside, and the ends of the frames face the window ; 
and this is the proper way they should face, so that one can 
get to examine both sides of the hive inside the room. I 
would rather keep them on the north side of the house, or in 
a room that had a veranda outside, so that the sun could not 
shine on the combs through the glass. 

The ideal spot, in my estimation, for an observatory hive, 
is on a shady veranda. Then when the hive is opened there 
are no bees flying around inside the room. The entrance cao 
be through a tube running off near the roof, and thus have 
the flying bees out of the way; and one can sit and watch the 
hive for hours. There is much of interest to be noted from a 
small colony of bees kept thus. Volusia Co., Fla. 


Section-Cleaners—Producing Fancy Honey. 
BY JAMES CORMAC. 


There has been considerable publisht in the bee-papers 
on the subject of cleaning sections of propolis stains, and on 
page 33 is shown a machine offered by J. A. Golden for that 
purpose. The half-tone is a good one, and the eyes of the 
operator say, ‘* Now, you see, this works like a charm.” The 
charm of the young lady in the half-tone (to me) is more 
charming than the machine, because I think I see in the 
illustration a young lady who is not ashamed to allow her 
position before the machine to be understood that she is a 
helper in the affairs of the household and its income, and not 
given to be waited on, while many others pass their time with 
yellow-covered novels. 

But my admiration does not go far enough to construct a 
machine for the purpose shown, because I think I know that 
one can produce comb honey without having it daubed with 
bee-glue. A bee never ought to be allowed to travel on the 
upper side of a section. Something ought to intervene be- 
tween the upper surface of the sections and the hive-cover or 
another super. I have tried paper, waxt, paraffined, etc., 
which allows the bees to raise the edges thereof, piling up 
glue superabundantly at their option, which paper prevents a 
free passage to the super or supers. 

Four years ago, with pattern-slats (section-holders) of 
two inches in width for sections 1% wide, laid on top of the 
sections and held in place by a 3/16 strip 4% inch wide laid 
across in the center of the super, the super made % deeper by 








nailing a strip all around the upper edge of the super, would 
effectually prevent the smearing of sections unless the weight 
of honey therein bent the lower set of section-holders. To 
prevent this, another strip the thickness of the space between 
the lower holders and brood-frames, placed in the center 
across the frames, kept all level and tight. My brood-frames 
being % thick, would not bend down and allow the heavy sec- 
tions to settle. 

You do not need to scrape the sections; they will come 
out of the super as clean as putin, except the edges touching 
the separator and the inset. 

In cleaning the edges I use a thumb-plane. A narrow box 
has a strip four inches wide nailed across it, through which a 
hole is bored, also directly under this hole one through the 
bottom of the box % inch large. Asmall box ¥% inch larger 
than the section, and 4 inch lower than the section, with in- 
set cut out 4, as the one in the section. Fasten a wooden 
pin in the bottom of this last box to go through the hole in 
the cross piece of the large box and through the bottom of the 
same. This last box wiil turn on the pin. Lay the section 
in, give the plane a curving sweep from the corner of the in- 
set up the straight edge to the corner of the otherinset. A 
thin shaving is removed from the section. Turn the box and 
use the other side likewise. This removes all soiled wood. A 
knife with a notch 4 deep on the square end of the blade, 
drawn across the inset, cleans that. 

In using sand-paper the dust of the section would often 
catch the honey in the uncapt cellsand injure the appearance. 

The production of fancy honey demands as much fineness 
as any undertaking I ever engaged in. There are many ways 
used to accomplish a certain end, and if others give their ex- 
perience one can cull and be greatly heipt. 

The ‘*‘ Solomon ” of Marengo does the American Bee Jour- 
nal ‘* proud,” as the boys say. Itisa grand addition for the 
beginner—the department of ‘‘ Questions and Answers.” 

Our winter’s snow lying so long on the ground, after being 
parcht with drouth and heat last fall, gives token of another 
season favorable to a good yield of nectar from white clover, 
as it is increasing in rootlets. Should the coming spring be 
favorable in temperature, with plenty of ozone in the atmos- 
phere, we may expect a good harvest. Polk Co., Iowa, 


ok 
The Loco-Plant and the Bees. 


BY I. W. BECKWITH. 


Three years ago I brought severa! colonies of bees to this 
vicinity, and the next spring they workt well onthe wild 
flowers, which were abundant till about the middie of May, 
when they all stopt work entirely, and from that time during 
the summer I scarcely saw a loaded bee enter a hive. 

In the fall I rendered a quantity of comb that I had on 
hand into wax, and to my astonishment not a single bee came 
into the house, which I kept open while the wax was cooking. 
I encouraged breeding that fall and the next spring as much 
as I could, yet they dwindled away till there were but few left. 


In the spring they again workt well till the middle of 
May, when they “struck ” again, taking no notice of exposed 
honey or melted wax. I told a neighbor, J. L. S. Jackson, 
how my bees had acted, and he said he thought they were 
locoed by using honey gathered from the loco-plant, which is 
very abundant in the immediate vicinity where I kept my bees. 

For the benefit of those who never heard of the loco,I 
will say that it is a leguminous plant that grows on the arid 
plains of the Western States. When an animal eats leaves or 
roots of the plant—some say the root only—the brain becomes 
affected so that the animal loses its reason to a greater or less 
extent, and in severe cases it perishes, apparently because it 
does not have sufficient reason to go to water and otherwise 
take care of itself. 

I thought Mr. Jackson was mistaken about the cause of 
my bees’ actions, and having lost all my bees, I bought some 
more about a year ago, and they behaved during the past sea- 
son just as the others had done—that is, they workt all right 
in the spring till the loco had been in bloom a short time, 
when they quit work, were quite irritable, and their conduct 
was generally different from other bees. The few young that 
they reared on honey that they already had in store (they quit 
se before they had stored much loco honey) seem to be all 
right. 

If anybody else has had similar experience I would be very 
glad to have him report through the American Bee Journal. 

Weld Co., Colo. 
i 


tH See “ Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 205. 
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American Bee Journal and Spelling Reform. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 


FRIEND YORK :—I wish to digress a little from the bee- 
talk to-day to Have my say in regard to the new way of spell- 
ing that you have introduced in the columns of the American 
Bee Journal, as I notice some comments upon it by your dif- 
ferent contributors. 

This new spelling is certainly offensive to the eye before 
we become accustomed to it. In the beginning, I used to 
do as Mr. Jenkins remarks—it used to detract my attention 
from the subject in question. But one evidently gets used to 
this, for I no longer notice it, altho the American Bee Journal 
is, I believe, the only paper that we take which follows this 
reform. 

The greatest objection to the spelling reforms, such as 
this, come from people who are good scholars, and who object 
very often on the ground that if we make reforms on this sub- 
ject it will become impossible to recognize an educated person 
from an uneducated one, since every one can write just as he 
talks. This argument is not well founded. If the reform is 
brought about in the right way, it will bear only, as with your 
method, on such parts of speech as will have been agreed 
upon, and it will require rather moreof an education than 
less for writers to keep informed upon these changes. 


I am free to confess that, altho I approve of the change, 
it would be next to impossible for me to follow this orthog- 
raphy from mere slavery to habit. I would have to drill my- 
self very carefully for quite awhile in order to do away in my 
handwriting with the old way of spelling. But because we 
are accustomed to a bad way should we discourage those who 
are faithfully trying to educate the young generation to better 
ways? Let the old fogies, like myself, stick to their old ways 
if they cannot do otherwise, but let not any of them ridicule 
the progressive man who tries to bring forward something 
better. Otherwise we might as well go back to the English 
method of spelling labour, neighbour, and borough instead of 
neighbor, labor, and boro. ‘*‘ Plow” is surely a progress on 
‘‘plough,” tho it means the same. If we area progressive 
nation, why should our progress be all material and not edu- 
cational and mental? Why should we cling to the old way of 
spelling any more than to the scythe and thecradle? Is the 
man who writes his name ‘‘ Ztschmidztsch” any brighter or 
more successful than plain ‘* Smith.” Perhaps you will think 
this name is of my own invention, but notso. I believe the 
man was a Russian, and I have actually received a letter 
signed as above. 

It is not only in spelling that we might help the reform 
which is so slowly going on in scientific circles for the purpose 
of making education easier, but in many other lines. We lose 
sight of the fact that while our children are overcoming the 
difficulties of the language, they are uselessly losing precious 
time, which, in this age of progress, might be occupied much 
more to their benefit. But language is only a small portion of 
what has to be learnt by a child to acquire an education. 
What about figures? Why do we so long cling to the ridicu- 
lous English system of weights and measures when we have 
within our reach the most simple system that may de devised 
—the metric system ? Our scientists have long ago decided 
that the metric system was the only rational system of weights 
and measures, and as far as they have been able they have 
drawn us in this direction. But we have too many old fogies 
who are afraid that a change might disturb their own equi- 
librium. Better have the rods and the ells, Flemish and En- 
glish, and the yards and the feet, carefully divided into 12ths, 
which are themselves divided into eighths and sixteenths so as 
to make (so it would seem) computations as difficult as possi- 
ble! Imagine the United States leaving the decimal dollar 
to go back to the pound sterling containing 2O shillings, sub- 


divided into 12 pence!! 
Why? Because we make 


All these reforms frighten us. 

a bugbear of nothing. We have been accustomed to our rut, 
and the deeper it is the better we like it, for we think the 
world is all at the bottom of that rut. But with a little effort 
we will ascend to the top, and with what profound disgust we 
will then look back into that pit! At any rate, if we have 
not the courage to climb out we must not try to discourage 
those who are climbing, or to pull back in those who have got 
out. 

The teacher up-to-date has no hesitancy. He says that 
the spelling reform is butatrifies He does not frighten at 
the half-dozea strange words of the metric system, and soon 
discovers that those few words contain the key to a method 
which is simplicity itself. He quickly decides that it is better 
to have the freezing-point at zero than at 32, and boiling 
water at 100 than at 212. Progress is made of little things. 
Then let us try to help it. Hancock Co., Ill. 
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Report of Vermont Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 
BY M. F. CRAM. ; , 


The 23rd annual convention of the Vermont Bee-Keepers’ 
Association was held at Burlington, Jan. 26 and 27, 1898. 


The meeting was called to order by Pres. H. W. Scott, 
prayer offered by R. H. Holmes, and then the minutes of last 
meeting read and approved. The following committees were 
appointed on Resolutions: J. E. Crane, R. H. Holmes and M. 
A. Everest; on Nominations, M. F. Cram, H. L. Leonard, 
and O. J. Lowrey. 

The Secretary’s and Treasurer’s reports were read and 
approved, the former’s report showing a balance of $5.00 in 
favor of the Association. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF RACES OF BEES. 


Then came an address by Pres. H. W. Scott, after which 
R. H. Holmes talkt on the comparative value of the Italian 
and black races of bees. He thought not many of the original 
black bees were left in the State—they were now Italians and 
hybrids; each colony showed different characteristics, as 
much as horses or cattle. The Italians come out ahead on 
the following points: Gather honey faster; better to defend 
the combs from moths; better to defend their stores; fly 
farther for honey ; in fact, were generally at the front. 


Mr. Leonard claimed it was the condition of the colony 
more than in the breed of the bees, but thought the Italians 
were better for surplus. 

Mr. Crane said that in some seasons the Italians outstript 
the blacks; in other seasons it was the reverse. 

Mr. Holmes then told of the great value of a good queen. 


SPRING MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 


Mr. Crane gave his method of spring management. First, 
we must save the heat of the hive by contracting, and seeing 
that they had plenty of stores; but to begin with we must get 
the best bees. Bees vary in characteristics, and that is the 
very best ground we have to make improvements upon, and it 
could be done the same asin horticulture. He told how the 
sugar-beet had increast from 6 per cent. to 25 per cent. in 
productiveness ; what is true of plants is also true of the 
larger animals, fowls and bees. He thonght the swarming 
instinct could be bred out, in a great measure. The large 
draft horse and the little pony had all sprung from one par- 
ent-stock. The dairy cow had been improved, and why not 
the bee? The Italian had grown much lighter in color since 
coming to this country in 1860. One pointin our favor, we 
can breed a bee and test its merits in less time than we can 
our domestic animals, and Mr. Crane thought we could in 
time breed them up to nearly twice their present productive- 
ness. 

A FEW QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


QueEs.—If bees have been growing better, why do we get 
less honey than 15 years ago? ANs.—Partly on account of 
pasturage being cut off, and partly on account of peculiar 
seasons. 

QugEs.—Is it any advantage to have hives painted ? Ans.— 
Yes. 

QuEs.—How can we secure the whitest comb? ANs.— 
Have your sections on only when honey is coming in. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Prof. L. R. Jones gave a lectureon the bees and the 
flowers. He also showed “by stereopticon views the polleniza- 
tion of flowers, and the aid that the bees are to the same, 
which was very instructive and well illustrated. The ques- 
tion was askt Prof. Jones, if it was any benefit to spray fruit- 
trees while in bloom. He said no authority in the United 
States had ever given out that spraying in bloom had ever 
giver as good results as spraying after the bloom had fallen, 
and many bad results had been obtained from spraying while 
in bloom. 

Cassius R. Peck then gave areport of the work done at 
the Experiment Apiary. It was a very concise report, but 
owing to some peculiarities in the season some parts of the 
work did not reach the desired object, and will be continued 
next season. 
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The convention then listened to a recitation by Albert M. 
Cram, and two songs by Mr. Everest. 


THE QUESTION-BOX. 


Ques.—-What is the value of bee-escapes? They were 
spoken of favorably by Messrs. Fassett, Lowrey, Leonard, 
and Holmes. 

Qurs.—Is there danger of over-stocking ? 

Ans.—Apilaries should be from 3 to 5 miles apart, or 

F farther. Bees will fly from 5 to 7 miles from home, and in 
2 California, where big stories originate, bees have been known 
to fy much farther.—[We fear this is mostly a ** big story.”— 


Eprrox.} SECOND DAY. 


The commfttee on Nominations reported as follows, which 
report was approved : 

President, R. H. Holmes; Vice-Presidents, J. E. Crane, 
for Addison Co.; Cassius R. Peck, for Chittenden; Geo. H. 
Terrell, for Lamoille; P. W. Smith, for Orange; V. N. 
Forbes, for Rutland. 

Secretary. M. F. Cram, of West Brookfield; and Treas- 
urer, H. L. Leonard. 

The committee on Resolutions reported as follows, which 
report was also approved : 

Resolved, That we express our thanks to the proprietor 
of the Van Ness House for the use of a room for our annual 
meeting; also to the railroads of the State for reduced rates 
to members attending this meeting. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the Board of Con- 
trol of the Vermont Experiment Station, for the interest they 
have taken in our pursuit, and also for experiments made at 
the station. 

Resolved, That we express our thanks to Prof. L. R. 
Jones, for his able and interesting lecture upon the agency of 
insects in the fertilization of flowers. 

Wuereas, An all-wise Providence has seen fit to remove 
our assdciate, J. W. Smith, from this present life, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we recognize amid the busy cares ef the 
world, the fraility of human life, and the necessity of living 
with a wise reference to the life beyond the present. 

Resolved, That we tender our heartfelt sympathy to the 
family and friends of the deceastin this our loss and their 
sad bereavement. J. E. CRANE, 

R. H. Hommes, ‘+ Com. 
M. A. EVEREST, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ EXCHANGE FOR VERMONT. 


Would it be practical for Vermont bee-keepers to organize 
a bee-keepers’ exchange ? 

Mr. Crane said if apiarists would combine they might do 
so, but he did not know as that could be done in a general 
way at present. He thought a good trade could be workt up 
by a canvas with honey; that a good agent could sell large 
quantities at paying prices. 

Mr. Lowrey said if you show the people a nice article they 
will buy, but the point is to sell in Jarge quantities. He 
thought Vermont led the world in quality, and we ought to 
have the best prices. He also thought it could be sent by the 
carload, send a man with it to sell it, and we would get what 
it was worth. : 

Mr. Leonard then spoke of the California Exchange. Mr. 
Everest mentioned the building up of a trade, which every 
one had got to do. 

The following committee was then appointed to confer 
with the Board of Control in regard to the work to be done at 
the Experiment Apiary the coming year: O. J. Lowrey, H. 
L. Leonard, and M. F. Cram. 


WEED PROCESS FOUNDATION WINS. 


Then came reports of members who had used new kinds 
of foundation. Mr. Lowrey showed three different specimens 
which the bees had drawn out and filled with honey, each sec- 
tion having a private mark known to Mr. Lowrey. A com- 
mittee was then chosen to sample the honey, which they did to 


— great satisfaction. Weed’s new process carried off the 
rs. 








MANAGING SWARMING IN OUT-APIARIES. 


QuEs.—Can an out-apiary run for comb honey be made 
Profitable with no one to hive swarms ? Ans.—Yes, if tended 
by an experienced man. 

Mr. Crane than gave his method. Commence the middie 
of May, clip all queens’ wings, and go over them once in eight 
it nine days, and if preparing two swarms remove the queen 
found. if not cut all queen-cells that would hatch in eight 

ays. Eight days later cut all queen-cells, and introduce a 















virgin queen, and eight days later see that she is laying. Cut- 
ting just the cel!s sometimes will stop their swarming. 

Mr. Lowrey had used traps, and was successful in keep- 
ing the bees from absconding. He had used a double hive 
and could give ventilation with that. He sometimes took. 
away the brood and let them re-queen themselves on another 
stand. 

The new no-bee-way section and fence were then spoken 
of by Mr. Leonard, who told of the benefits he thought were 
in them. He thought he would prefer the fence with holes 
instead of cleats. 

All thought the honey season was a poor one in Vermont 
last year. / 

There was a good attendance at the convention, and two 
of the oldest members of the Association said they thought it 
was the best meeting they ever attended in the State. 

M. F. Cram, Sec. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 








Raising the Hive for Ventilation. 


In putting blocks under the four corners of the hive to give 
ventilation in summer, is there not danger of ges | the bottom 
of the brood-frames too high off the bottom-board, which might be 
a detriment ? or do you think that would do no harm : 

NDIANA. 


ANswER.—I have had no trouble from that source. The only 
trouble likely to happen is that raised too high the bees would 
build comb to :the bottom-bars, which could easily be trimmed off. 


ee A 


Cyprian Bees, Italians and Blacks. 


Are the Cyprian bees -— letter ig A eda than the 
Italians? Will they sting when one goes into the yard, unless 
their hive is opened ? Do you think that black bees are any better 
honey-gatherers than the Italians? Where can I get a Cyprian 
queen ? N. H. 


ANSWER.—Cyprians have the reputation of being regular sav- 
ages, stinging with or without provocation. Someclaim thata 
slight admixture of Cyprian blood improves Italians as to work- 
ing qualities, while others say it’s only because of the introduc- 
tion of fresh blood. The fact that Italians are preferred by nearly 
all who work chiefly for honey is good evidence that neitber blacks 
nor Cyprians are as good. It is somewhat doubtful if any one has 
Cyprian queens in this country; at any rate I don’t know of any. 


A 


Combs Breaking When Extracting. 


In my limited experience in extracting I did almost nothing at 
all because the combs would break down so badly. 1 finally gave 
+ and used the honey as ‘‘chunk honey.’’ I had full-depth 

offman frames and wired horizontally medium brood founda- 
tion. A bee-keeper 35 miles east of me reports the same trouble. 
Now then, how can the combs be prevented from breaking down 
while extracting ? OREGON. 


. ANSWER.—One way is to let the combs get to be ten years old 
before extracting from them. Not highly recommended, however. 
But that’s another way of saying that you must be very careful 
with new and tender combs. The beavier they are the more dan- 
ger of breaking. So go about itin this way: When you first put 
a pair of combs in the extractor, turn no faster than is absolutely 
necessary to set the honey to flying out of the cells. When half or 
more of the honey is still left in the cells of that side, reverse the 
combs and omey most of the honey in the other side. Not much 
more than half of it, however. Now extract pretty closely from 
the first side, then from the second. In that way you can extract 
from very tender combs without breaking. It will take less force 
to extract when the combs are warm from the hive than when the 
honey has become cool. 


ee 


Moisture in the Hive—Hive-Entrances, Etc. 


1. One of my neighbors has a colony of bees in frames smaller 
than the Langstroth—and in a box made to fit the frames. This 
box has a permanent bottom and an entrance not over four inches 
long. Some time ago he noticed oe | running out at the en- 
trance, and called my attention to it. e lookt into the hive and 
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at one side honey seemed to be oozing out of the comb. It did not 
scem sour, either. What was the cause of it? The bees seem to 
be wintering all right. I warned him against robber bees. 


2. Do you think there is any danger with so small an entrance? - 


3. Would be not better transfer into a standard frame hive 
when fruit-bloom comes ? Iowa. 


ANSWER.—1. I think it more than likely that what you saw 
was the moisture from the bees settling on the sealed combs and 
on the sides of the hive. Sometimes it runs in a stream out of the 
entrance, especially if the entrance is so small that there is little 
chance for the vapor to pass out. It is possible, however, that the 
moisture has settled on the unsealed honey to such an extent as to 
thin it and make it run out of the combs, and even to work into the 
sealed honey so as to make it ooze through the cappings. 


2. Probably a larger entrance would have been better, but now 
that activity has commenced, it may be well enough to let the en- 
trance remain small till the weather gets warmer. 


3. If he doesn’t intend to handle the frames, or intends to 
handle them very little, it may be well enough to leave things as 
they are, otherwise he might do well to transfer three weeks after 
swarming. 

Fr- —nnnD 


Queen in Observatory Hive. 


I have saved over a young queen. I have had her in an ob- 
servatory hive in the house all winter, and given an occasional 
flight. She has a hundred or so of attendants. If I don’t need her 
for a queenless colony, can I give her more bees by moving a col- 
ony and setting a hive with this queen in its place? I mean will 
they fight her ? NEBRASKA. 


Answerk.—If honey is coming in plentifully it will likely work 
all right; otherwise not. 


I 
Using Combs from a Worm-Killed Colony. 


Last fall Ilost 2 or 3 weak colonies by starvation, and then 
worms. After the bees all disappeared I brimstoned the combs 
and killed the worms. The combs seem to be allright with the 
exception of the webbing left by the worms. Will it do to give 
these combs to bees in swarming-time ? SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWER.—Yes, it will be all right, expected if the combs have 
been where they were frozen, for freezing kills the wax-worms, 
altho possibly the eggs may stand freezing. At any rate, even if 
there should be a few worms present, a colony of bees strony and 
healthy enough to swarm would make short work of cleaning them 
out. But you better keep a little watch, or the worms may use 
them up before swarming-time. Either keep them where the moth 
will not get at them, shut up tight or in a cool cellar, or brimstone 
them as often as you find signs of worms. 


ee ee 
Wants to Increase and Italianize. 


Ihave two good colonies of bees with plenty of honey on 
Langstroth frames, which I find will fit the dovetailed hives. 
These two colonies seem to be doing well, and are quite populous, 
having gone through the winter in the cellar without losing as 
much as a handful of bees. The stock was said to be Italians, but 
from what Ican learn they are only blacks or hybrids. I would 
like to increase them, and at the same time Italianize them. Would 
you advise purchasing Italian queens now for each colony, intro- 
duce them at once, and then about swarming-time divide them 
into about three colonies? If so, from whom can I best purchase 
good queens at low prices? Or would you prefer to purchase one 
tested queen and then form nuclei from her colony after she has 
been in the hive about five or six weeks ? ELMWOOD. 


ANSWER.—As there is some danger of failure of introduction, 
thereby giving a bad set back ata time whenit is important to 
have brood-rearing at its best, perhaps the better plan will be to 
get the one queen. Those who offer queens in the advertising col- 
umns of the Bee Journal are all supposed to be reliable. 


a oe 


A Bunch of Eight Questions. 


1. What is the width of the 444-inch section that you use ? and 
how much honey does it hold ? 

2. How do you prevent swarming ? 

3. About how many years are brood-combs fit for use ? 

4. Would it be advisable to begin to stimulate bees about April 
10, so as to get two lots of brood by June | ? 

5. Would you think about 70 colonies too many to put in one 
yard in the spring ? 

6. In wintering your bees in the cellar how do you prevent 
the temperature from rising there when it gets quite warm outside? 

7. Keeping a select tested queen that you purchase in a nucleus 
as some advise, is there any danger of them swarming out when 
she has filled the combs with eggs ? 

8. What other substance besides wax do bees use in building 
combs ? ILLINOIS. 

ANSWERS.—1. The sections I’ve been using for the past two or 
three years are 41(x41¢x1%. The amount of honey contained is a 
a variable quantity, averaging not far from 15 ounces, but some- 





times a section will weigh more than a pound and sometimes less 
than 14 ounces. 

2. Bless your heart, who told you I prevented swarming? | 
try to, and do about everything you’ve ever read about in the 
books and papers, but still the bees get the start of me only too 
often. Abundance of super room seems to be a help, also raising 
the hive on four blocks nearly an inch. Sometimes queen-cells are 
carefully cut out, and often that delays swarming. With extract- 
ing you can do pretty well at prevention of swarming, but with 
comb honey it’s a tough problem. 

3. Idon’t know. Some of mine must be perhaps 30 years old, 

4. Unless you have a good deal of experience you better let 
stimulative feeding alone, farther than to see that the bees have 
plenty of stores. Results vary widely, and if you try it at all, 
better try only part and see how they compare with others. 


5. Not in any fairly good region. In some places 10 would be 
enough and in otbers 500 mightdo. Probably few places in your 
State would stand more than 100. 

6. Idon’t. There isn’t any special danger from rise of tem- 
perature—the danger is from bad air. At night I open wide the 
windows and doors, and leave them open as late as Icanin the 
morning. 

7. I have never had any trouble in that way. There must bea 
strong force of bees as well as a crowding of queen to induce 
swarming. 

8. Perhaps little or nothing else in the actual cell-walls, but 
more or less propolis in making the attachments, and in sealing 
brood they seem to use bits of pollen and whatever comes handy. 


nD 


Preventing Second Swarms—Carniolan Bees. 


On page 186 we find that Mr. Odle kills the queen when a 
swarm issues, and at the proper time removes all queen-cells but 
one, thus securing large crops of honey and a young queen. On 
the same page we learn that it is not safe to trust to a single 
queen-cell. Will the following plan work well ? 

1. When a colony swarms, hive the bees on the old stand, and 
set the parent colony by its side. Give the new colony two or 
three frames of brood from the parent hive, and fill up the vacan- 
cies in both hives with ‘‘dummies.’’ Puton supers and endeavor 
to get the full force of working-bees to workin them. Before the 
queen-cells batch in the parent colony remove it to a new stand, 
thereby causing the working-bees to goto a new hive, and also 
preventing a second swarm. After the queen has been fertilized, 
you may take your choice of the queens and unite into one colony. 

2. From what country do we get Carniolan “— ? 

7IRGINIA. 


ANswers.—That’s practically a very common way of prevent- 
ing second swarms, and a good way. The after uniting might not 
be so satisfactory, but it might be tried. 

2. From Carniola, in Austria. 


i  — 


Moving Bees. 


I have 4 colonies of Italians which I sheltered in an out-house 
all winter, facing southeast, and the bees could fly at their will, as 
the entrance was open all winter. I put my ear against the hives 
and heard the buzz throughout the winter. Now that the weather 
has been pretty good, I have seen them fly, seemingly very busy 
and in good health. Very few bees I founddead. But the main 
point which I wish to know at present is this: I intend to move 
some 20 miles out, and will have to go ~ wagon. 

1. Can I open the hives without doing any harm, say about 
April 14 or 15? 

2. Shall I take out all frames that are sealed ? 

3. Can they be transported as they are at the present time, or 
not? Which will be the safest way ? EW JERSEY. 


ANswers.—1. Yes, if it’s warm enough so the bees fly freely. 

2. It isn’t necessary. 

3. Unless the roads are very rough they can go all right prob- 
ably just as they are. This spring I take nearly 200 colonies to 
two out-apiaries without doing anything to them at all. They 
have loose-hanging frames, but the bees glued the frames up 
pretty weil in the fall. The frames are not moved at all to loosen 
them before hauling. The wagon has springs, and ona smooth 
road one can trot right along, but on a rough road the driving 
must be careful. They are loaded so the frames run crosswice of 


the wagon. 
I 


Pollen or Bee-Bread. 


At last we have warm, spring weather, and I could not resist 
the temptation to take a peep into some of my hives, and see what 
was goingon. And Isaw—and now I do not see as they have— 
that is, they forcibly imprest me with the feeling that they have 
not such a thing asa lost art. In plain English, I *‘ got it in the 
neck,”’ also in the eyes, and various other exposed points. 1 found 
that they were breeding but very little, and were almost destitute 
of bee-bread. I could not find enough in some hives to fill 20 cells, 
but all have an abundance of honey. I found one of my strongest 
colonies dead, with about 30 pounds of honey and not one cell of 
bee-bread. Could that have caused their death ? 

I have noticed that this colony was very uneasy every warm 
day this winter—would be flying when other bees were perfectly 
quiet. They were scattered all through the hive. I found the 
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i e of the clusters. I placed a box in the yard with gra- 
iam foer (i had no rye flour), and before night they were —'- 
ing away large quantities of the finest of it on their legs. Will 
that answer in place of bee-bread or pollen ? 

Soft maple seems to be about two weeks later than last year, 
If the bees had been given rye-fiour last fall, would they have 
stored it, and used it this spring for brood-rearing ? NEBR. 


ANSWER.—1 doubt whether the absence of pollen was the cause 
of death? More likely diarrbea. Grabam flour is a good substi- 
tute for pollen. Probably any of the grains ground, will do well, 
and it is all the better to have bran and all—gives a better foot- 
bold for the bees. But nothing seems to suit them quite so well as 
the natural pollen, and when they can get that you will find them 
deserting any substitute you roomy have given them. They prob- 
ably would have stored rye-fiour last fall. and yet they were, per- 
haps, as well off without it. They still had a little pollen, and some 
have reported that rye-flour stored in the cells became bard and 


troublesome. 
To i 


Gathering Honey by Moonlight. 


Is there any authority for the statement that bees have been 
known to gather honey on moonlight nights? New Yorker. 


Answer.—The testimony on this pointis not clear. I have 
some recollection of reading that when linden is in full play, bees 
will sometimes remain out over night on the trees. This might, 
and it might not, be accompanied by night work. Bees certainly 
work nights in the hive, but it might be difficult to find proof that 
on a moonlight night, a bee leaves the hive and gets back with a 
load of plunder before the break of day. 


i — 
Combs Melted and Broken Down — New Union. 


1. I had some combs to fall down from the heat last summer. 
What would you do with such combs? Would it be better for me 
to cut them out and put in full sheets of foundation ? 

2. Is there any bee-association ? I want to become a member 
if there is such a thing. Iowa. 


Answers.—l. It’s probably a toss-up whether you better use 
them or cut them out. Where there is less than half the comb left, 
as is probably generally the case, it may be more satisfactory to 
start with a full sheet of foundation. If the frame is half full of 
good comb it may be well to save it. If you don’t want the bees to 
build drone-comb in the vacancy, you can cut comb out of one 
frame and fill in the other. 

2. Yes, there’s an association that's just the thing for you— 
the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union. Send a dollar to the editor 
of this paper—George W. York—and become a member to help put 
down adulteration and to help bee-keepers’ interests in general. 





Transferri ng—Queen-Candy. 


_ 1. What would be the best way to transfer bees out of five old 
hives? Ihave been advised to wait till the bees swarm, and hive 
the swarm in a new hive. Three weeks later transfer the rest of 
the bees into another hive. Could I not drive a swarm out of each 
hive at the swarming season, and get nearly or quite as good re- 
sults as by waiting till each colony swarms? How do you make 
queen-candy ? New JERSEY. 


ANswers.—l. Of course you can do that way, but in the great 
majority of cases it will probably not be as well. 

2. You probably mean Schulz or Good candy, such as is used 
when queens are shipt, and sometimes used in feeding bees. Take 
the very best extracted honey you can get, warm it, but not to an 
thing like scalding heat, mix with it fine powdered sugar until it 
makes a stiff dough. Kneaiinall the sugar you can, working it 
thoroughly. Let it stand a day or more before using. 


nn Sitieiea 
A Beginner’s Questions. 


1. Is there a patent on all the hives that are advertised in the 
Bee Journal? If so, what is the price of a patent ? 

2. If there isa patent on the hives, would it be breaking any 
law to make hives like them for my own use ? 

_, 3. What is best todo with bees that have worm-nests on the 

sides of the hives ? 
4. What is the best plan of handling three or four colonies of 
bees ? BEGINNER. 


ANSWERS.—l. A great many hives have been patented, but not 
many of the hives now in use have patents that are now alive. 
All movable-comb hives come under the Langstroth patent, but 
that expired long ago. The price of a patent depends on the seller, 
and be puts whatever price he pleases on it. 

2. [f there is a — on a hive, it would bean infringement 
~~ to make a hive coming under that patent, even for your 

3. If the colony is strong it will take care of itself. But it will 
be a help to scrape off the nests of worms from the side of the hive 
with a knife or something of the kind. 

4: AS soon as you are a little accustomed to handling bees you 
will find it much the best plan to handle them with the bare bands. 














Rubber gloves are made for beginners, but they are warm, sticky 
and uncomfortable. Some use a cheap, white glove, pee made 
of hogskin, which has a very rank smell. You ought to have a 

bee-book. The publishers of this paper will be glad to furnish 
t if you will write them. 


Eo  ————— 


Ventilator in a Bee-Cellar. 


I wish to build a bee-cellar to hold 150 colonies, with a stone 
arch and a work-shop on top. What is the best way to put in a 
ventilator ? ISCONSIN. 


ANsweER.—I have a sub-earth ventilator that runs for several 
rods four feet or so under ground, so as to bring in air somewhat 
warmed. It got-stopt up, and last winter didn’t work at all. The 
bees (nearly 300 colonies) wintered well without it, and I'm not 
sure I’ll have it opened up again, for I’m just a little bit suspicious 
of the quality of the air after it has had a chance to take in possi- 
ble underground gases. The bees wintered finely, and the only 
chance for air to get in was through the walls, but there was plenty 
of chance for it to get out through two chimneys that started from 
the ground. Probably a chimney or a shaft of any kind to carry 
up the air will be all you will need. 





A City Bee.Keeping Beginner. 


I want to begin with one colony. I live in the city, within 900 
feet of Brooklyn's largest park, near by a large cemetery, and 
within a half mile of the — ——a My idea is to set the hive 
on a ledge, shaded, and easily reacht from an upper window. 

ow early can I start my colony ? 

2. What book or manual goes more into practical details of 
bee-keeping than Prof. Cook’s book ? 

3. Is my plan feasible ? 

4. Later on I shall feel perturbed if the bees swarm, which 
they doubtless willdo. My experiment is for study, observation, 
and whatthe future may develop. I am an expert in poultry 
farming or culture, and expect to make the apiary an adjunct to 
the business lam planning to begin nert year—provided I learn 
enough about it this year. Lone IsLaAND. 


ANSwWERs.—1. Any time now will do, as there will be early 
flowers for the bees to work on. 

2. Ishould no A Prof. Cook’s book goes into practical details, 
but it’s a good thing to have ‘line upon line,” and you will like 
Root’s ‘‘ A B C of Bee-Culture,’’ also Dadant’s ‘‘ Langstroth on the 
Honey-Bee.”’ 

3. Decidedly yes, and you'll have lots of fun at it. 

4. If you don’t want the bees to swarm youcan get the start 


of them by dividing. 
0 =e 


Tranusferring—Putting on Sections. 


1. Last fall I bought at an auction several colonies of bees in 
frame hives, which, being hived without the use of foundation, 
the combs are built crosswise of the frames. making all fast to- 
gether. The hives, I believe, are called the * Eclectic.’’ The front 
and back are 3 inches thick, and fast to the bottom-board; both 
sides can be taken off, leaving two division-boards,. one on each 
side of the frames. I wish to transfer into the light chaff hive. 
Can it be done? If so, how ? 

2. Two of the colonies I wish to transfer are weak. Can they 
be united at the same time they are transferred ? 

3. How soon can sections be put on after transferring ”? 

New York. 

ANWERS.—1. They can be transferred much as your text-book 
instructs to transfer fron. box-hives, but you may have the advan- 
tage in this case that possibly one or more of the frames can be 
first got out, andif no framecan be got ont, then with a long- 
bladed knife you cut away all attachments from the walls of the 
hive, and then turning the hive upside down dump out the whole 
of its contents. 

2. Yes, if you transfer at a time when honey is yielding there 
will be little trouble about uniting. 

* 8. Put on sections when clover—if that’s your first principal 
crop—bas commenced to yield, or when you see the bees put bits 
of white wax along the top-bars and upper parts ofthe brood- 


combs. 
ee 


Don’t Ask for a Catalog. 





Please send your catalog of sections and bee-supplies. 
BgeEe-KEEPER. 
ANSWER.—Perhaps this doesn’t fairly come under the head of 
‘**Questions and Answers,” and yet as I get a communication like 
it quite often. it may save some stationery and postage for me to 
say here that I'm not in the supply business—have no catalog, no 
hives to sell, no bees, no honey, no nothing. I’m just an every-day 
bee-keeper that the editor has hired to stand up and have all sorts 
of questions fired at him, and then I guess at the answers. ‘The 
only thing I ever have to sell is honey, and it isn't worth while to 
ask me about that, for it’s generally sold in a lump before it comes 
off the hives. Ask me anything you like about bees or bee-keeping 
to be answered in this department, but don't ask me Borg 
C. C. MILLER. 
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NoTEe.—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the following 
Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation and the Philological Society of England:—Change “d” or “ed” final 
to “t’” when so pronounced, except when the “e” affects a preceding sound. 








Farmers and the Price of Honey.—In the 
Canadian Bee Journal Dr. Miller having referred to the opin- 
ion that farmers hurt the honey market by selling at a low 
price, C. H. Dibbern asks him if he ever knew ‘‘a farmer who 
didn’t get all he could for his honey ?” Dr. Miller disclaims 
paternity for the opinion which he calls a tradition, and says: 


‘**But as I understand the tradition, it doesn’t matter a 
bawbee if it should be fully establisht that every farmer from 
Cain down, always got the last cent he could for his honey. 
The point is, that his honey isn’t worth a price proper for a 
good article, but there is such a general feeling that honey is 
honey, that when a farmer sellsa dirty mess at five cents, 
that does a great deal towards establishing five cents asa 
proper price for everything that comes under the name of 
honey. Now, mind you, I don’t say that’s true. Iam only 
trying to instruct you in the tradition. I never had any prac- 
tical experience in the matter.” 


Incidentally the Doctor takes occasion to ventilate his 
long-unmentioned theory—a tbeory too unpopular to be men- 
tioned on his native soil—that the moral right that a bee- 
keeper has to a certain territory should be made legally secure. 


>. 


Eat More Honmey.—Mr. F. H. Dow, of New York, 


has the following excellent recommendation of honey in the 
Orange Judd Farmer: 





‘* There is no more delicate or wholesome a sweet in ex- 
istence than the nectar of flowers,so skillfully gathered and 
stored by the honey-bee. Its use ought to be more general. 
Indeed, honey should be used as common as butter. Children 
usually like honey, and they should be allowed to usé it freely. 
It is healthful, and in all cases of colds, sore throat and the 
like it acts as a medicine. Whenever you purchase a cough 
medicine, honey is usually one of its principal ingredients. 
My two children have nearly always had all the honey they 








cared to use, and I am confident it has been beneficial to them. 
On our table we consume large quantities of honey, and | 
actually believe its free use is conducive to the family health,” 


It would be a good thing to get your local newspapers to 
publish such testimonials for the use of honey. Suppose you 
take the above paragraph, with a sampleof your nicest honey, 
to your local editor, and see if he won’t be glad to publish the 
one and eat the other. And he will likely say, also, that you 
have the best honey he ever tasted. 

REPS RAS ae 


The Bee Journal and Spelling Reform is 
toucht on by Mr. C. P. Dadantin his very sensible article on 
another page. One would conclude, from the way a few of 
our readers have written to us in opposition to the contem- 
plated reform in spelling, that they were entirely ignorant of 
the fact that the English spelling of to-day is entirely differ- 
ent from what it was a century or soago. Just look at the 
following—the way Shakespeare spelt in the 17th century: 


Sunne (sun), cuppe (cup), fysche (fish), musick (music), civil) 
(civil), horrour (horror), duckcoy (decoy). 


Say, don’t some of the old-foges want to go back and learn 
how to spell? We should think they would, or else try to 
help continue this wise reform in our spelling. Many bee- 
keepers don’t knowit, but Dr. C. C. Miller—whom all know, as 
well as admire—is right with us in trying to have the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal do what it can toward simplifying the spell- 
ing of Eoglish words. 

Some people think that the whole thing is simply a fad, 
or the idea of a few crazy-headed, would-be reformers. For 
all such, as well as for some others, we are glad to reproduce 
here a portion of an editorial in a recent issue of the New 
York Voice, with this heading: 


IS SIMPLER SPELLING A MERE FAD? 


It is amusing always, but sometimes, we confess, a little 
provoking, to note the dense prejudice, and often downright 
ignorance, that are encountered by any attempt at the simp- 
ler spelling of English words. Is it nothing that men like 
Benjamin Franklin, Noah Webster, Noah Porter, for years 
president of Yale College, W. D. Whitney, the editor of the 
Century Dictionary, Dr. Murray, the editor of the great Oxford 
Dictionary, now in progress of publication, Prof. Max Muller, 
Prof. W. W. Skeat, the famous etymologist, Prof. Lounsbury, 
of Yale, and other leading English philologists of England and 
America, earnestly advocate this reform, and give very sub- 
stantial reasons for their faith in it? Is it nothing that 
William T. Harris, the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, declares that this reform, if carried out fully, would 
save two years in the school life of every child, telling us that 
he has demonstrated this by actual experiments ; and that Dr. 
J. H. Gladstone, member of the school board of London, says? 


‘‘The average English child spending eight years in school 
spends 2,320 school hours in spelling, reading, and dictation, and 
720 hours of spelling lessons might be dispenst with if our spelling 
were simplified. The child-life of no other nation is so clouded 
with the misery of such absurb and antiquated spelling.”’ 


And that thereupon Max Muller pertinently asks ?— 


‘Is every English child, as compared witb other children, to 
be mulcted in two or three years of his life to learn it ?” 


Is it nothing that so level-headed, big-brained a statesman as 
William E. Gladstone should say ?— 


‘*] often think that if I were a foreigner, and had to set about 
learning English, I should go mad. I honestly can say I cannot 
conceive how it is that be learns to pronounce English, when | 
take into account the total absence of rule, method, and system, 
and all the auxilliaries that people usually get when they have to 
acquire something difficult of attainment. There is much that 
may be done with advantage in the reform of spelling as to the 
English language.” 


Is it nothing that some of our leading merchants aod 
manufacturers declare that a very serious drawback to the 
extension of trade into countries of other tongues is the grave 
and needless complexities of English spelling ? Is it nothing 
that the great matter-of-fact and scholarly German govern- 
ment, by an imperial decree, has ordered the dropping of all 
silent letters in German words, and that these words be pho- 
netically spelt—‘* Express every sound you hearin correct ad 
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distinct pronunciation ;” and that the French Academy has 
taken steps for the reform of the spelling of many of the 
French words, and that Italy, *‘ classic Italy,” has made her 
language phonetic; and poor Spain, and nearly all other nations 
in Europe are moving in the same direction? Are the Anglo- 
Saxons alone to pay the penalty in orthography of being the 
great-grandchildren of blundering ancestors ? 


We might say that the publishers of the New York Voice 
—Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls Co.—are also the publishers of 
the great Standard Dictionary. They are the leaders in sev- 
eral reform movements, one of which is the spelling reform. 


—-oi~- 
-_<-e 





The New Union still continues to grow. It is get- 
ting ready—preparing to fulfill its great mission of usefulness 
to the pursuit of bee-keeping. Of course not much has yet 
been done—it has had few opportunities, and less funds. Prof. 
Cook, in the April Pacific Bee Journal, has a few words on 
‘‘The Unions,” from which we quote the following: 


‘The New Union promises to combat every evil of any 
magnitude that attempts theinjury of bee-keepers. As yet it 
has only talkt. People seem doubtful if it will grapple with 
adulteration, etc., especially the wrongs that the Old Union 
resisted so effectually...... Many hold aloof because of such 
doubt. I think we should al] unite on one Union, and that the 
one that would fight every enemy to the knife.” 


Well, what have the General Manager and Board of Direc- 
tors to say to Prof. Cook’s strictures upon the United States 
Bee-Keepers’ Union? They are the fighting part of the or- 
ganization, and to them bee-keepers must look for the results. 

Our own faith in the ultimate value of the work to be 
done by the New Union is as strong as ever. It needs only 
the funds, and the opportunities to use them. When the 
former are ample, the latter will no doubt be found in suffi- 
cient abundance. 

Here is what a Kentucky bee-keeper has to say about 
joining the New Union: 


GrorGE W. York & Co — 

Dear Sirs :—Enclosed find $1.00 for membership fee to 
the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union. I want to putin my 
mite to help up that grand organization. It should have the 
hearty co-operation of every bee-keeper in the United States. 
Why can’t we build one of the grandest associations in Amer- 
ica? I believe we have the good-will of each other, and a 
reasonable amount of intelligence. We may be lacking some 
in financial resources, but it seems to me if all bee-keepers 
could realize the benefits of a strong and thorough organiza- 
tion, built on the broad platform of the United States Bee- 
Keepers’ Union, they surely would be willing to contribute as 
much as $1.00 at least. 

I hope the next meeting-place will be at Cincinnati. 

' W. 8S. FrEEBAcKE. 




















Mr. Joun W. Wicox, of Jo Daviess Co., IIl., writing us 
March 28, said: 


‘* Bees have wintered wellin this vicinity. I did not lose 
a culony.” 


on ALEX. ScuroEeDER, vf Austria, writing us March 26, 
_ ‘We had hardly any winter this year, but still the vegeta- 
tion is very backward, and so are the bees.” 


Mr. Jacos Oswatt, of Stark Co., Ohio, is writing a series 
of articleson his bee-keeping experience for the Alliance, 
— Review—a leading newspaper there. This is a good 
dea. No doubt every newspaper in the country would be 
a to publish a few articles on bees and honey, if written by 
ocal bee-keepers. It is a good way to advertise the value of 
honey as a daily food. Try it. 








Mr. ARTHUR MILLER, of Windham Co., Vt., when sending 
the dollar to renew his subscription, added : ' 


**I could not get along without the American Bee Journal.” 


Now, we were glad to have Mr. Miller say that, for we be- 
lieve he means it. We also are often inclined to think that 
there are quite a number that feel the same way—we know 
there are many that pay the same way—promptly. But there 
are, oh, so very many that seem to like to get the Bee Journal 
right along, but who seem to forget that we need their sub- 
scription dollars in order that we may be able to continue to 
send the Bee Journal! to them so sequela: 


Suppose all our good people who are in arrears on their 
subscription just look up the matter now, and send in enough 
to pay to the end of 1898. If about two thousand should do 
that we’d say—well, we believe the ** Mrs. Editor” could say 
it better then, for we'd be ‘‘too full for utterance ”—full of 
joy and thankfulness. And we believe those same subscribers 
would be happier, too. 


Mr. J. H. Martin—the California ‘‘ Rambler-ing”’ corres- 
pondent of Gleanings for years-—seems to have been greatly 
affected by the pictures of Mr. Golden’s section-cleaners—but 
more imprest, evidently, by the two-handed ‘‘cleaner,” or 
operator, than by the machines themselves. Just see how 
hard he has been * struck :” 


‘*Mr. Editor, I wish to enter a protest against the method 
Mr. Golden uses to illustrate his machine. I have tried to 
find the useful points in the machine, but never get further 
than the beautiful young lady in the foreground, who is look- 
ing right ata fellow. Take her away sol can study the ma- 
chine. Stop my paper.” [Didn’t think of it before, but Golden 
must have had his eye on you. So you've been caught io the 
trap? Tired of making flap-jacks and keeping bachelor’s 
hall, eh ?—Ep.]—Gleanings. 


Mr. W. F. Marks, of Ontario Co., N. Y., recently visited 
The A. I. Root Co. Mr. Marks was instrumental in getting 
for his State the enactment of the law against spraying fruit- 
trees while in bloom. He has lately been working up the 
Apis dorsata business—trying to get the Government at Wash- 
ington to send some one after the big bees of India. He thinks 
they would be quite an acquisition to this country. But some 
other very good sbee-keepers don’t agree with him on that 
point. We'd like to see that anti-adulteration law pass in 
Congress first, and thus protect the purity of the honey pro- 
duced by the bees we already have before getting bigger bees 
here to gather more honey to compete with glucose and other 
adulterants. 


Mr. Gro." W. HurstepuerR, of Bee Co., Tex., writing us 
March 29, said: 


‘*Our bees are gathering honey at a lively pace now, exe 
cept a day now and then when we have a wind from the north, 
My advertisement in the Bee Journal brings me lots of busie 
ness.” 


Mr. Hofstedler evidently knows howto get his share of 
business. Some others might do the same who are not now 
advertising in the Bee Journa). If you have queens or sup- 
plies to sell, the bee-paper is the place in which to let it be 
known. Our advertising columns are open to all honest 
dealers. 


Mr. W. L. CoGGsHALy, of Tompkins Co., N. Y., called on 
us, with his young son, April 5, when on their way on busi- 
ness further west. Mr. C. has nearly 1,200 colonies of bees 
in 13 apiaries. His crop last year was about 5V0,000 pounds 
of extracted honey, and 4,000 in the comb. He and his 
brother ** D. H.” have been in the bee-business since 1862, so 
they have had a good opportunity to see how bee-keeping has 
grown in all these years. We take it that they have made 
some money in the business, tho doubtless less to-day than in 
their earlier years in honey-production. 


Mr. O. B. BARRows, of Marshalltown, Iowa, died lately. 
We do not know the date or particulars of his death. He was 
once mayor of Marshalitown, and had been a regular reader 
of the Bee Journal for years. 


Mr. J. E. BunKER, of Cook Co., Ill., wrote March 31, 
when paying his subscription : 


**The American Bee Journal! contains too many items of 
interest for one interested in that line to be without.” 
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T Supers.—R. C. Aikin stands with Dr. Miller for T 
supers in preference to wide frames or section-holders. Doo- 
little thinks a properly made wide frame is better than either 
of the others.—Progressive Bee-Keeper. 


Storing Honey in Cisterns.—Gleanings says R. Wilkin, 
of California, has his honey stored in a fire-proof concrete res- 
ervoir. He is holding his 14 tons of extracted for 5 cents, 
which he is likely to get if the crop is as poor as anticipated. 


Nailed Sections, on account of their solidity, says Doo- 
little in Progressive Bee-Keeper, are so much better that he 
wouldn’t take one-piece or dovetailed sections as a gift if he 
could buy material for nailed at three times the price of others. 


Another Section-Cleaner.—J. A. Golden comes out in 
Gleanings with another section-cleaner—his third, is it ?—this 
time the cleaner being a belt running almost horizontally over 
two wheels. Heclaims that the belt will jaracomb much 
less than a solid-surface disk or wheel. 


Taking Bees Out Early.—J. B. Hall likes to get bees 
out of the cellar as early as March 1, so as to start early 
breeding. R. F. Holtermann has been putting them out ear- 
lier and earlier, and wants them out as soon as they can have 
a good, safe flight.—Canadian Bee Journal. 


Enlarging vs. Contracting.—Hasty in Review refers to 
Doolittie’s plan of starting in spring with 10 frames and then 
at the harvest taking out what the queen doesn’t occupy, and 
says he works the other way. Starts with seven, then at har- 
vest fills up the extra-prolific ones to 10 or more frames. 


Big Average Per Colony.—Editor Leahy, in his explora- 
tions on Long Island, has discovered a bee-keeper, John 
Young, who year after year averages 100 pounds per colony 
from 100 colonies, which he sells at 20 cents, making his 
average yearly sales $2,000!—Progressive Bee-Keeper. _} 


Bees on Farms.—The editor of the Busy Bee is pushing 
with both shoulders to have the time come he would like to 
see in this country, ‘‘ when every farmer and fruit-grower will 
keep a few bees, and the value of the honey-bee to the or- 
chardist, and of honey as a food product, will be generally 
recognized.” 


‘Saeeaeaen 


Light Sections Selling Best,—G. M. Doolittle says in 
Gleanings that last fall he assorted his sections as to weight, 
making certain cases of 20 sections each weigh 19, 20 and 
21 pounds, respectively. The 20-pounders brought a cent a 
pound more than the 21’s, and the 19’s 2% more than the 
21's. Strong argument for light weight. 


Floating Pollen.—Hasty takes Dr. Miller to task for 
admitting the possibility of pollen enough in honey to set the 
queen to laying. After a good deal of exploration in that 
direction himself, he says: ‘‘If he will take a microscope 
and examine different samples of honey until he has found 
even one grain of pollen, he will thenceforth discontinue that 
strain of speech.” 

Moving Bees in Summer.—E. Ruffy reports in Revue 
Internationale that he moved an apiary of 22 colonies a dis- 
tance of 44 of a mile, in the evening, taking no special pre- 
caution, and there was notrouble. Again, early in September 
he moved 92 colonies 1/10 of a mile successfully, taking 
them early in the morning. But to be successful one must 
move the whole apiary. oe 

Foul Brood.—F. A. Gemmill sounds a note of warning 
against putting too much trust in R. L. Taylor’s statement, 
that it is unnecessary to first place the bees on starters for 
four days or so before allowing them to work out foundation 
in order to effect a permanent cure. He thinks Mr. Taylor’s 
plan may have workt with him, but would not be wise in all 
cases and under all circumstances. 





Robbing.—F. Chatelain saysin L’Abeille that the worst 
kind of robbing is whatis called quiet or slow robbing, ip 
which the robbed colony submits without objecting, there 
being no fighting in thecase, and the robbing going on through 
the entire season. His plan of curing is to shut up the robbed 
colony for a day or two, then on opening it stirit up by pound- 
ing with a stick so as to make it defend itself. It is to be 
hoped that such robbing is not verycommon. Of the ordinary 
cases of robbing he thinks by far the greatest cause is allow. 
ing a colony to become so short of stores that it starts to rob- 
bing in sheer desperation. ot aes 

Bee-Space and Brace-Combs.—Dr. Miller says, in Glean. 
ings, that with the 44-inch space between top-bars he has more 
brace-combs than he likes, and wonders whether it would be 
any improvement to have more or lessthan 4. The editor 
thinks it possible less might be better, and says that bees pass 
freely through °¢ that space, altho they “‘scrooch” a little. 
He tried it by putting over top-bar cleats 2-12 thick, and 
placing glass over. The average bee, when walking full 
height, stands about 8/16-inch high. 


Section-Holders vs. T Supers.—The editor of Gleanings 
and the ‘‘ stray straw” man are at swords’ points with regard 
to which is better, the latter asking for one case in which one 
who has tried both preferred the section-holder. Mr. Root 
and his lieutenants said there were hundreds of them, but they 
couldn’t recall names, till I. S. Tilt came to the rescue and 
said he was the man. Now theeditor calls for a show of 
hands from those who have tried the two arrangements, ask- 
ing their exact preference. 


Temperature of Cellars.—Chas. Dadant says when the 
temperature in a cellar surpasses 47°, the bees desiring to go 
out are in continual movement. They leavethe hives in great 
numbers to lose themselves in following up the least ray of 
light that enters through some crack. Dr. C. C. Miller, while 
admitting that such experience may be correct, thinks {t un- 
necessary. With pure air in the cellar, his bees remain tran- 
quilly in the hives at 50°, altho not quite so quiet as at 45°.— 
Revue Internationale. a 

Moving Bees.—The Review says when a colony is to be 
shipt a long distance it’s a good plan to set it on a new stand 
for a few hours before shipment, so that the old bees that do 
most of the worrying en route may be eliminated. The buyer 
might object to getting a less number of bees, but the colony 
on arrival will be worth more without the old bees. E. A. 
Wander told him bees could be moved a short distance without 
stopping the entrance. Just subdue with smoke, then put 
them on a wagon. Ve ene 

A Boston Yarn.—The Pacific Bee Journal copies it from 
Boston Transcript. At Yarmouthport they had to stop tear- 
ing down an old house because the bees had ‘‘ made a hive” 
(doesn’t say whether dovetailed) between the walls. ‘One 
whole side of the building is solidly packt with the honey, 
and it is expected that hundreds of pounds will be taken out.” 
Say, Bennett, why didn’t you agree to eat (you and Hasty) at 
seven sittings, all that ‘‘whole side of the buiiding” will be 
likely to yield ? feat Ses 

‘* Strained”? Honey is generally spoken of as a some- 
what unsavory mess, being mixt with pollen, brood ani dead 
bees. Doolittle comes to its defence in American Bee-Keeper, 
and says when he was a boy strained honey at their house was 
all right, and a good deal better than some extracted honey, 
taken from the brood-nest, with disgusting-iooking larve by 
the score, together with their food, floating on the surface. 


Great Fall in Price of Sections.—When Douvlittle com- 
menced bee-keeping, sections cost $20 a thousand. He got 
machinery and made them to sell. Soon the price came down 
to $15, then $10, $8 and $6. At$6 he gave up making to 
sell, but made for his own use till $3.50 was reacht, when he 
concluded it was cheaper to buy. He says the sections at $20 
didn’t compare in any way with the $3 sections of to-day. 


‘Baeaeaeaen: 


Why Swarms Go West.—Dr. Miller having replied be 
didn’t know why so many swarms went west, Hasty makes 
the guess that the prevailing winds being from the west, § 
runaway swarm being in search of better supplies, goes wes! 
on account of the smell of abundance coming from that dire¢- 
tion. That looks more like a reason than a guess, if the wes! 
is the chief direction of runaways. 
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Sweet § Glover 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We bave made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 


ith order’ 
arabe tists 5b 10% 25% 50D 
Sweet Clover (white). .60 81.00 82.25 84.00 


ke Clover........ 70 1.25 3.00 5.75 
White Glover... .. aun "80 1.40 3.00 5.00 
Alfalfa Clover. . . 60 100 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover.. 55 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject’ to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage. if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


Southern Home 
of the Honey-Bee 


Is now ready for your orders for QuEENS of 
either 3 or 5 Banded Italians and Steel 
Gray Carniolans. More than 300 Tested 
Queens to begin with. Untested, either race, 
75 cts. each; June and until October 50 cents 
each, Tested $1.00 each. Good Breeders, 82 
each. Straight 5-Banded or “ Faultless”’ 
Queens, $5.00 each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


GEO. W. HUFSTEDLER, 
Successor to Hufstedler Bros., 
3Atf BEEVILLE, Bee Co, TEX. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


9, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth S Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BEE-KEEPERs’ SUPPLIES in general, etc etc, 
Send for our new catalog. 
Practical Hints» will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 


Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


OUR PRICES st? Wevtre mae 
ing the new 
Champion Chafi-Hive 


with dovetailed body and supers, 
and a full line of other Supplies, 
and we are selling them CHEAP. A 
postal sent for a price-list may save 
yous! $888 

RK. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
Box 187 SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 














= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than o_o published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A.J ok, Claremont, Calif., 


~~ Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has Ko Fishbone in the Sarpins Honey, 
Being the cleanest is usually workeo 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN, 
le Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











Let me send you my 64- 
page Catalog for 188 
J. M. Jenkins, Wetampka, Ala. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 








In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 
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Experience in Retailing Honey. 


Query 70.—\. Have you had any experi- 
ence in retailing honey ? 

2. If so, will you nameafew of what you 
consider the needful points in order to make 
it a success ?—HONEY-MAN, 


R. L. Taylor—1. No. 
Eugene Secor—i. No. 
Dr. C. C. Miller—I’m no good at it. 


Jas. A. Stone—No; only a little at 
home. 


C. H. Dibbern—1. Yes, decidedly. 2. 
Produce honey that everybody wants. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—1 and 2. I have, 
and give results and suggestions in my 
** Bee-Keepers’ Guide.” 

W. G. Larrabee—1. Yes. 2. Repre- 
sent your honey just as it is, sell a good 
article, and ask the same price from 
every one. 


E. France—1. Yes. 2. Get your crop 
in first-class marketable shape and neat- 
ness. Let it be known that you have 
such honey to sell. 


G. M. Doolittle—1 and 2. Leave a free 
sample at each house. Then go around 
a few days later and you will make sales 
at nearly every place where you left a 
sample. 

J. M. Hambaugh—1l. Yes. 
good salesman. b. A pure and whole- 
some article. c. Packages of various 
sizes and attractive forms, both comb 
and extracted. .d. Push the goods. 


J. E. Pond—1. Not to any extent, as 
I have never produced honey to sell. 2. 
I could give my opinion, but with no ex- 
perience in the matter such opinion 
would be simply a ‘* Yankee guess.” 


Dr.J.P.H.Brown—1. Yes. 2. The nicest 
and neatest shape. Education of custo- 
mers as to what is pure and clean honey. 
Talk up the wholesomeness of your 
honey, and talk down the adulterated 


2aA 


+ commercial syrups. 


A. F. Brown—1 and 2. Yes, extracted 
honey in glass jars and tumblers; only 
putitinto jars and tumblers about as. 
fast as needed. Use small, plain, neat 
labels. Don’t be ‘‘stingy” with samp- 
ling to prospective customers—to every 
one. 

Rev. M. Mahin—1. A little. 2. Have 
good honey put up in attractive pack- 
ages. Give away small samples. I have 
retailed more at my house than any- 
where else. When people find that I 
have a good article at a fair price they 
come for it. 

Emerson T. Abbott—1. Yes. 2. A fine 
quality of honey and a good live sales- 
man, who is thoroughly posted in the 
bee-buiness, are two things that are very 
essential. You cannot tell a man on 
paper how to sell goods. He must learn 
this by practical experience. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—1. Yes. 2. Never 
consider an order too small to give it 
your attention. Show your goods, and 


Mt CL 
Two Special Offers. 


As explained in former ads., publishers 
can afford to put forth extra efforts in 
securing new subscribers; as the major- 
ity remain, once they become subscribers 
to a good journal. It is from this point 
of view that I make the following offers: 








Offer No. 1. 


To any one not a 
subscriber to the Re- 
view who will send 
me $3 00. I will send 
the Keview for 1898 
and 1,000 strictly 
firstclass, snow-white 
one-piece Sections. 
After accepting this 
offer if any one wish- 
es to buy more sec- 
tions, | will furnish 
them at the following 

rices: 1.000, 82.75: 

,000 for 85. 25; 3,000 
for $7.50; 5, 000° for 
$12.00. Sections will 
be — from any 
of the following 
points: Flint, Mich.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Medina, 
O.; Jamestown, N.Y.; 
Higginsville, Mo., or 
Omaba, Neb, 





Offer No. 2. 


To any one not a 
subscriber to the Re- 
view who will send 
me $1.50, I will send 
the Review one year 
and a fine, TESTED 
Italian Queen. Pur- 
chasers may have 
either the bright, 

lden strain, or the 

ark leather-colored © 
reared from imported 
mothers. After ac- 
cepting this offer, if 
any one wishes more 
queens, they will be 
furnisht at the fol- 
lowing prices: Single 

ueen, 90 cte,; 3% for 

2.65; 6 for 85.00; 12 
or more at 75c each. 
Orders will be filled 
in rotation, and safe 
arrival guaranteed. 


Unless otherwise ordered subscriptions 
will begin with the January issue; and 
the December, 1897, number will also 


be sent, free. 


If you are not acquainted with the Re- 
view, and wish to see it before subscrib- 
ing, send 10 cents for three late but dif- 
ferent issues, and the 10 cents may 
apply on any subscription sent in during 


1898. W. 


Z. HUTCHINSON, 


FLINT, MIca. 


poaaaaaaanaaianininin 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





TAKE THE BiG FOUR! 


Prize-Winning Golden Italian Queens. 
Best Seed Cora in Ohio. 

Seed Potatoes at living prices. 

Choice Plymouth Rock Eggs. 


Catalogue Free. 


J. F. MICHAEL, Greenville, Ohio. 


11Dtf 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 





BEES FOR SALE. 


About 90 Colonies of Italians. Any one want- 
ing to start an apiary cannot do vetter than 
to call on Dr. E. Gallup, santa Ana. Oalif., 
and examine the Bees before purchasing else- 
where. Double sets of Combs in Langstroth- 
Simplicity Hives, and warranted a surerior 


lot of Bees for business. 
Dr. E. GALL 


licited. 


 neapenrs 80- 


SANTA ANA, Orange Co.,. CAL. 





RURELY 
ENGINES 


EMBRACE A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Teac osisio, ‘Slam 


They are a to supply the greatest amount 
3 of power from the least amount of fuel with 
Traction engines range 

@ froms _ 20 h. 4. Tes their leading features are 


the least attention. 


Fast foe er 


simplicity, great strength and durability. 
Boilers are made of best steel boiler plate of 60,000 
Ibs, tensile strength. Fire bo 
Make also Threshers, Horse Powtrs, 
All are described more fully in 
our illustrated catalogue. Send for it—{T'§ FREE. 


3 mM. RUMELY co., LAPORTE, IND, 


#400660 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


water. 
$ and Saw Milla, 














Serni-Port- 
and 
Engines. 
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Only 6°cts. per Pound in 4 Can Lots or Over. 
Finest Alfalfa Honey ! 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, inacase, 7 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 634 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 6 cents. 
pany each order. 





The Cash musT accom- 


t#" A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 


cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





EVERY BEE-KEEPER 


.-....TO have a copy of...... 


w Qur 1898 Catalog »« 


¢@~ Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Special Agent for the Southwest— 


E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at factory prices. 


Dirsel. Draft Perftet 
BINGHAM 


BeeSmoker 





PRICES OF BINGHAM PERFECT 


Bee-Smokers and Honey-Knives ! 


Smoke Engine (largest smoker made) om. stove. Doz. $13.00; each, by mail, $1.50 
3 0; re 1.10 





BPM AEIS Ui ndsiacdo dys ccedncconspnesedel 46 in. stove. Doz. 9.4 

CT Gib o-0 cdscumnand dencascoqsnentes 3in. stove. Doz. 6.50; ed 1.00 
DIO Dhbd as ddededscencsdagestctusaees 24¢-in. stove. Doz. 5.00; - -90 
PN aindnasdnevenchegestes cacaaedon sel 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.75; " -70 
Little Wonder (weight 10 ounces)... 2-in. stove. Doz. 4.50; = 60 
Honey-Knife ‘ * Doz. 6.00; - .80 


Bingham Smokers have all the new improvements. Before buying a Smoker 
or Knife, look up its record and pedigree. 
FIFTEEN YEARS FOR A DOLLAR; ONE-HALF CENT FOR A MONTH. 
= Dear Sir:—Have used the Conqueror 15 years. I was always pleased with its 
workings, but thinking | would need a new one this summer, | write for a circu- 
lar. I do not think the 4inch Smoke Engine too large. 
January 27, 1*97. Truly, W. H. EAGERTY, Cuba, Kansas, 
Mr. Bingham, Dear Sir:—Please send per mail a 4-inch Smoke Engine. I have 
one of your Smokers; it is too small in time of trouble. 
February 21, 1898, A. F. SEWARD, Riverside, Calif. 


9ADt T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Michigan. 


au7. tame aod 1808- 


< PAT. 1879.5 _ 


Bingham & Hethering- 
ton Uncapping- 
e. 


steate ae Hate ae 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. New London, 


isconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have alsoone One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from{patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies, 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. 
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shade prices to suit quality. Keep 
grocerymen continually supplied, and 
purchase your family supplies in ex. 
change. avor your customers in every 
reasonable way. 


G. W. Demaree—1. I sell at retail at 
my apiary store-room. Being located 
near a little town my sales are fairly 
good. 2. Be honest, liberal, never mis- 
represent the quality of honey sold, and 
give good weight. When the people 
know you, according to their conclusion 
will be your success or your failure. 


J.A.Green—1. Yes. 2. Intelligence, 
industry, knowledge of the salesman’s 
art and human nature, courtesy, tact, 
and a thorough knowledge of honey, are 
the principal qualifications. There are 
many little ‘* tricks of the trade” that 
are hard to explain, and impossible in 
the limited room of this department. 


SVAN EVEES 
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A Discouraging Prospect. 

I feel that I cannot get along without the 
Bee Journal, altho from every sign this will 
be one of the worst years California has 
experienced for along time. We have bad 
but very little rain thus far, and can hope 
for little from now on, so it looks as if dis- 
aster must result to the bee-industry here 
this year. ALBERT ROZELL. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif., March. 





A Farmer-Bee-Keeper’s Report. 


Iam a farmer and bee-keeper. I com- 
menced the spring of 1897 with 25 culonies. 
During the summer I increast to 40, by 
natural swarming, andin July 1 harvested 
1,000 pounds of comb honey and 200 pounds 
of evaporated honey. I don't use a honey 
extractor. I separate the honey. from un- 
capt and unfinisht sections by evaporation. 
I have my honey all sold at 12 and 15 cents 
per pound. I found a market for it in Alli- 
ance, Ohio. 

Ihave my bees all in the Falcon chaff 
hive, with 10 frames. 1 use the Langstroth 
frame, and winter the bees on the summer 
stands. They are all in grand condition— 
no signs of dysentery. JacoB OswaLt. 

Stark Co., Ohio, March 31. 





Preventing Swarming—Best Hive. 


To prevent swarming, pile on the supers, 
5 or 6, before the bees begin to whiten the 
tops of the combs. If there isa good nec- 
tar flow, you will get lots of honey, tho but 
few or no swarms. , 

The best hive for central Illlnois is the 
same square asa 10-frame Langstroth, but 
12 inches deep. Put the frames crosswise, 
orshort way of the hive. Telescope all 
caps over the hives. Use frames six inches 
deep for extracting, and tier up the same 
asforcomb honey. Use brood-frames for 
sections, inset top and bottom the same 
depth as sections. Tier up by placing the 
new super under the old one. f 

A machine for pushing the full sections 
out of a wide frame is easily made, tho! 
have never seen them advertised for sale. 
* The spring is early. White clover 
abundant, and will bloom in April this 


year. Wm. Camm. 
Morgan Co., Ill., March 29. 





Plain Section and Tin Separators. 


I have been very much interested and 
amused at remarks made in the Americad 
Bee Journal on no-bee-entrance sections 
and cleated separators. About 14 years 


ago I saw the advantages of the plain sec 





tion, so I made and used several wide 


> 
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DR. PEIRO, 
CENTRAL Music HALL, CHICAGO, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
holesal 

COMB FOUNDATION “*ana"itetan. 

Working Wax ‘icc for cisn A Specialty. 

Hives, Sections, and a full line of Supplies. 

The, betes, and samples of Foundation and 


Sections. 
BEESWAX always wanted for cash or 


trade. GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 
UNION CommenatioN 








Rippi Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, bbeting, Groov- 
7 lag gens 
up. Jointin uu 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO. 
46 Water St SENEOA FALLS, N. Y. 


Basswood Honey 72S 


We have a limited number of barrels 
of very best Basswood Extrac- 
ted Honey, weighing NET about 250 Ibs. 
which we are offering at 6 cents per lb. 
f.o. b. Chicago. Do you want a barrel 
or so of it? If so, address, with the cash, 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


READY TO MAIL © 


My 40-page Catalog of my Specialties, and 
Root’s Goods at their oe. I carry a 
full line of Bee-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, and can 
ship promptly. Catalog Free. 


GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 


PRIZE WINNE 
FiRSy az. mame 


Something entirely new, telis all about 

bid HEY, Contains beautifullithostank 
. Con OgTa 

‘ . Ty. f onic Ramet colors, Send 

5e or 

postage. Bex 94 BANSTSER: 

















44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





VEENS Untested, after April 1, $1; Tested 
$1.50; Select Tested, 82. Imported 
queens, direct from Italy, 85 each. The best 
of stock, either Golden or Leather Colored. 
Write for price-list. HUFFINE & DAVIS, 
11A4t Ooltewah, Tenn. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Catalog Free A. I. Root & Co's Goods 


tor Missouri and other points, 
to be had at Sootoe? prices from John Nebel 
& Son, High Hill, Missouri. S9Atf 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


PATD FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 26 cents per 
pound, CASH. Nocommission. Now if 
you want Cash, promptly, for your 

ceswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. Address as 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., OHICAGO, ILL. 











frames and separators to accommodate the 
— section, but finally discarded all in 
avor of the frame I am now using, the 
cleated separator being among those dis- 
carded. 

My wide frame is made to accommodate 
four sections 414x41/x1%; the top and bot- 
tom bars made of P estrips 17% long by 
1% wide by \% thick; the end pieces 414 
long by 2 wide by % thick, with projection 
of 4 inch on one side only. On the side 
opposite the projection is nailed a tin sep- 
arator, 34¢ inches wide, leaving a bee-en- 
trance of \4 inch at the top and bottom of 
the section, making an unobstructed pas- 
sage from one end to the other of the case, 
and does away entirely with the necessity 
of sections with insets. It also enables the 
bees to build their combs flush with the 
front side of the sections, while at the side 
next to the separator there will be a bee- 
space, which is a great advantage in crat- 
ing for market, and the bee-passageways in 
corners of sections are greatly diminisht. I 
have from 100 to 200 colonies run for comb 
honey exclusively, and have used nothing 
but this frame and section since 1885, and 
will continue to do so, as I am satisfied 
there is nothing better at present. 

Walworth Co., Wis. F. W. Travis. 





Bees in Southwest Georgia. 


The bee-industry is rather a new business 
in this section (southwest Georgia) as to 
Italian bees and movable-frame hives. I 
have persuaded some of our best farmers to 
“Zz the new methods, and none regret it. 

he gallberry honey exhibited at our Fair 
last fall was pronounced, by competent 
judges, ‘‘the best in the world.”’ 

Thomas Co., Ga. Tuos. WieurT. 





Wintering Bees in a Cave. 


I have had great success in wintering my 
bees in a cave well ventilated. One year 
ago I prepared the cave by packing in the 
bottom about one foot » Ahn of fine flax 
straw to keep the moisture down and to 
absorb the moisture from the bees. I put 
43 colonies into a cave 6x10 feet, and last 
spring I took them out all alive and in fine 
condition. Last fall I put in about the 
same number, and at this writing they are 
in fine condition. C. 8. BuRLEY. 

Calhoun Co., lowa, March 7. 





Two Queens in a Hive, Etc. 


I see so often that some one bints on the 
subject of two queens being in the same 
hive at one time, and it appears that it is 
doubted by many. Of course it is natural 
for only one queen tobe in a hive, but I 
have seen two laying queens in one hive—a 
10-frame hive. It was a hive that the col- 
ony had not yet completely filled the brood- 
chamber, and one day while looking 
through it I found a new queen, and on the 
next frame I found the old queen; both 
were laying, and so I took the old queen 
and introduced her to a colony of blacks, 
and all was well. Iam satisfied that two 
queens are sometimes found in one hive, 
altho it is not natural to find it so. 

I have been in the bee-bisiness for 7 or 8 
years, and have started several apiaries, 
one of which I am a = of. 

Bees did fairly well last season. I am 
with the Dadants on the hive question, as I 
have tried four different kinds. 

P. W. STAHLMAN. 

Columbiana Co., Ohio. 





The Spelling Reform Endorst. 


Bravo! Mr. Editor. I quite enjoyed the 
vigor with which you kickt back on the 
spelling question. A man whois able to 
keep right on when he knows he is right, 
altho not popular, Las little need of outside 
support, and yet it may be a gratification 
to you to know that some of your readers— 
and Iam fain to hope they arein the ma- 
nie Se mp your course in the mat- 
ter of spelling. 

I sometimes feel that I don’t do as much 
as I ought for the reform, having been 


7 Givenas Bounties 
1 to purchasersofthe 
improved Danz. 
Hives and Sections 
D See schedule in my 
bee-book “Facts 
About Bees.” Tells 
how to produce honey that sells for the most 
a, Free for 2cin stamps. Address 
HE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio, 
or F. DANZENBAKER, Box 466, Washington, D.C. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











POULTRY PAPER, illus’d, 20 pages, 

25cts. per year. 4 montis 
trial 10 cts. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
poultry book free to yearly subscribers, 
Book alone 10 cts. ( atalogue of poultry 
<a books free. Poultry Advocate,Syracnse \. Y 


10 A6t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Excelsior Incubator 
and Brooder Cheap ws. 


200 eggs capacity. Good as new. Used 
for only two hatches. Everything com- 
plete. Will sell it for 
TWENTY DOLLARS, half the cost price. 
Address, . W. DUNNE, 
River Forest, Cook Co., Til. 


Texas Queens "Nm" 


OBest choney-gathering strain in America. 

Tested, $1.50, Untested. $1.00. Write for a 

Circular. J.D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 
TA26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





EE - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES! 


Largest and Best equipt 
Factory in the 


SOUTH-WEST. 
@ Send for Catalog. 
FRED A. DALTON, 
1A26t WALKER, Vernon Co., Mo. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


C. B. BANKSTON 


Is Rearing Queens 
in Cameron ‘Texas, 
And requests bee-keepers in the United States 
to write him with an order for a GOLDEN 
QUEEN—Untested, 50c; Tested, 75c. We 
breed the 3 and 5-banded Italians, and Silver 


Gray Carniolans. 
Safe Arrival 
13Atf qgiuaranteed. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SEE THAT WINK ! 


“ee-Supplies! Roor’s 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 
Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
nee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat- 


























_ 512 Mass. Ave., 
“Wssc" DOVDER'S gp” INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Queens, Bees and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 





Tested Queens in April and May, $1.00. Un- 
tested, 75c. Choice Breeders, either three or 
five-banded italians, at $2.00. WUhoice Im- 
ported Breeders. $5.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Send for Price-List to 

F. A. CROWELL, 


SAtf GRANGER, MINN. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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fg WHERE OTHERS FAIL | 


the SUCCESSFUL INCU BATORS succeed, why? because they § 
are properly constructed and the correct methods for operating them are 

plainly set forth in our 72 page Direction Book. Our machines will 
please you. Prices reasonable. All sold under a positive guarantee 
which we ask youto compare with others. Send 6c stamps for 128 
BES catalog and poultry book combined. It will pay you. Address 


S MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 78, Des Moines, lowa. | 























THE HATCHING HEN 


. ) Loer — ooovnn seas — 
- ia «@jeand in the productionand brooding of chicks she 
[EA PEE Vieune has been supplanted by the better and everyway 
RELIABLE INCUBATORS 
AND BROODERS 

7 They Hatch and Brood when you are ready. 
f~ They don’t get lousy. he = the strongest 
JZ chicks and the most of them. [¢ takes a 224 page book 
to tell about these machines and our Mammoth Reli- 

able Poultry Farms, Sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. Send forit now. 









A 





Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., Quincy, Illinois. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. 


37D17t 








« Listen! Take my Advice and Buy 
: a sox OUr Bee-Supplies xs 


FINE FOUNDATION 
AND TONS OF IT. 
Working Wax into Founda. 
tion a Specialty. 


Of August Weiss ! 


I DEFY 
competition 


Foundation 


Millions of Sections — Polisht on both Sides !! 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED on a full line of Supplies. Send for a Catalogue and 


be your own judge. 


Wax wanted at 26 cents cash, or 28 cents in trade, delivered to me. 


AUGUST WEISS, Hortonville, Wisconsin. 





GOLDEN BEAUTIES... 


Three-band Italian Queens reared from 
Root’s stock. Golden Queens, from the 
best selected stock, Untested. 50 cents; 
Tested. 75 cents. Carniolan Queens at 
same price. 


E. Y. TERRAL & CO., 


Cameron, Texas. 
12Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEES { Florida Italian QUEENS! 


Tested Queens, $1.00 each; Untested, 50c. 
2-Frame Nucleus of Bees with good Queen 82. 
Prompt and satisfactory dealing. 

Address, E. L. CARRINGTON, 
11Atf De Funiak Springs, Fla. 











Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
Cases—everything used by bee- 
keepers. Orders filled prosper: 
Send for catalog. MINNESOTA BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MPG. €0., Nicollet 
island, Minneapolis, Minn. 










From pure bred, barred P. 
Rocks Large and fine plu- 
maged. $1.00 per15. Also 
Light Bravmas and Black 
Langshans, same price. B. 


P. Rock Cockerels, $1.25. 
DOES. In. ©. ASS TEMAT.. 
ROSEVILLE, ILL, 





BEES, HONEY, MONEY 


Queens for Business, — 
Supplies at Bottom Prices. 


**Bee-Keeping for Beginners,’’ price 50 cents, 
imparts the instruction. Price-List free. 


J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


FREE FOR A MONTH. 
If you are interested in sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
and only weekly sheep paper published in 
the United States. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP »* % 


has a hobby which is the sheep breeder and 
his industry, first foremost and all the 
time. Are you interested? Write to-day. 
Wool Markets & Sheep, - = Chicago 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


(ueen-Rearing... 


Brought down to 1898, All new ideas and 
methods by one who has had 37 years’ expe- 
rience in rearing Queens. Address 


HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


15Alt Piease mention the Bee Journal, 
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Ho, for Omaha! 


AS we have many customers in the Northwest. and believing 
they will appreciate the low freight rates obtained by purchas- 
ing goods from a railroad center nearer to them than we are, get- 
ting a direct through-freight rate, thus cutting the freight in half, 
we have establisht a branch house at 1730 South 12th St..O 
Neb., where we will keep a complete line of all Apiarian Sup lies, 
the same as we do at Higginsville, Mo. 
goods, we believe most bee-keepers in the West are already 
acquainted, but to those who are not, we will say that our goods 
are par excellent. Polisht, snowy-white Sections, beautiful. straw- 


maha, 
With the quality of our 


colored truusparent Foundation, improved Smokers and Honey Extractors, and all othe 
clas sgoods, are what we sell. Kind and courteous treatment and honorable dealing our A 
On these bases, we solicit an order, feeling sure that if we sell you one bill of goods you will be 


our customer in the future. 


2 PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER, 50c per year. “Amateur Bee-Kee r,”’ 25c. Both f 
postpaid. Sample copy of the PROGRESSIVE free. and a beautiful Catalog for the seking. — 


Address, Leahy Manufacturing Company, Trae soe "Tsth be. Omaha, Neb. 





brought up to believe in its desirability. 
from childhood, when I took my first Jes- 
sons in a phonetic reader. 

My father, in his younger days, was 
clerk—‘‘ assistant”? he was termed at that 
time when he was the only. one—to Isaac 
Pitman, who gave to the world the most 
popular system of shorthand, and spent 
much of his long and useful lifein the ep. 
deavor to bring about a reform in the 
spelling of English. That Mr. Pitman was 
more successful than many in gaining some 
appreciation during his lifetime was shown 
by the fact that he was made Sir Isaac. 

I have written phonography since my. 
tenth year. 1(Mrs.) A. L. Amos, 

Custer Co., Nebr. 





Bees in Good Condition. 
My bees are in good condition. I have 30 
colonies, and have not lost one in two 


years. D. E. Lang. 
Washtenaw Co., Mich., March 11. 





Little Surplus Honey Produced. 


Alfalfa is the principal honey source here, 
but owing to numerous hailstorms and 
water-spouts but very little surplus honey 
was produced in this vicinity during the 
season of 1897. I hope for better times this 
season, as the bees wintered well, and have 
been flying daily for about three weeks. 
Spring is about one month earlier than 
last year. 

We have 50 colonies all active now, and 
wintered on the summer stands without 
loss. S. L. Payne. 

Malheur Co., Oreg., March 10. 
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All Wintered Well. 


Last fall I put 34 colonies of bees into the 
cellar, allin good condition. March 15 be- 
ing a fine day I set them out, and all came 
out in No. 1 condition. They have had sev- 
eral good flights, and all seem strong and 
ready for business. I intend to purchase 
25 to 50 colonies this spring, unless my bead 
trouble returns again. I have never fully 
recovered from it. Whenever I am out in 
cold winds my head troubles me. I wish 
the Bee Journal the greatest success. 

J. W. VAN ALLEN. 

Crawford Co., Wis., March 24. 





Bees in Texas. 


Bees have been busy at work all during 
this month, and were doing well, but they 
are frozen in to-day. 

I am glad that the American Bee Journal 
is taking the stand against fraud and adul- 
teration. Giveit to’em! S. E. FRIEnb. 

Callahan Co., Tex., March 23. 


—— + —~ <> 


No Loss in Wintering. 

Bees wintered well without any loss, and 
are in fine condition for spring work, witb 
plenty of stores for quite a spring cam- 

aign. A. Y. BaLpwIn. 

DeKalb Co., March 26. 








All Wintered—The Outlook. 


Our 162 colonies of bees wintered without 
the loss of a single colony—i00 in the cellar 
and 62 packt in chaff out-of-doors. 


White clover was badly injured last fall 
by the dry weather, but the snow and 
timely rains this spring have saved alive 
what was not killed out, and it is looking 
quite thrifty, so we are expecting some 
honey again this year, tho yt not 80 
much as last year. ‘Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Warren Co., Iil., March 31. 





Bees Wintered All Right. 


As arule the bees in the greater part of 
this State have come through the winter 1D 
good condition. Ihave bees in four differ- 
ent places, and I have visited three of those 
places and found them all alive at each 
place. In all my bee-keeping experience 
this is only the second time that I have ac 
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lisht so desirable a result. The other 
eplary being about 26 miles ape: I have 
not yet gotten around to it. I d that 
many of our bee-keepers smother their bees, 
year after year, but ——— the weather 
this winter being a steady dry cold most of 
the time, the bees were kept more ay and 
thus they came through 1 right, which is 
what they never do if it is damp and they 
sweat badly. E. 8. Lovzsy. 

Salt Lake Co., Utah, March 19. 





Mild Winter—Crop Reports. 

Winter bas past, and glad sunshine now 

welcomes po g busy bees. Mine have win- 
tered successfully on the summer stands, 
without any protection at all. This bas 
been the mildest winter we have had for 
years. I look fora good honey-yield this 
season. Basswood failed last year, and so 
it will be very apt to come in again this 
year. White clover I think is all right. 
“ By all means do not stop publishing 
‘‘ honey crop prospects,”’ for they are very 
interesting reading. Success to the ‘old 
reliable”? American Bee Journal. 

Cooper Co., Mo. F. N. BLank. 





Wintered Nicely. 


I started in last spring with 14 colonies, 
increast to 32, and got 1,000 pounds of comb 
honey in one-pound sections, which I sold 
at 18 and 20 cents per pound. My bees 
have wintered nicely without any loss so 
far. They have been gathering pollen for 
the last 10days. At present everything in- 
dicates a good bee-year. The American 
Bee Journal has been a great help to me 
during the last year. HinaM MEssER. 

Greene Co., Pa., March 14. 


D A Good Wagon 
1 












begins with good wheels. Unless 
the wheels are the agen is 

NG M ELECTRIC STEEL WHEEL 
EC fit any wagon—your wagon 

| will always have good wheels. Can't 
dry out or rot, No loose tires. Any 
height. any width tire. Catalog free. 

ELECTRIC WHEEL 


Box 16 QUINCY, ILL. 











45Dtf 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 








A “Peace Measure”’ 


lake a pole and measure the old line fence that 
causes “strained relations.’’ You can avert war 


without compromising your dignity by putting Page 
Fence on picket duty there. — a shies 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Convention Notices. 


Connecticut.—The seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation will be held at the Capitol, at Hartford, 
Wednesday, May 4, 1898— 10:30am. Every 
ioe keeper in the State should take an active 
interest in this meeting. All are cordially 
invited. Mrs. W. E. RILEY, Sec., 

Waterbury, Conn. 


: Tilinois—The spring meeting of the North- 
oy \linois Bee-Keepers’ Association will bé 
Held at the residence of Alexander Peterson, 
. Jniles northwest of Rockford, Tuesday, May 
‘, 1898. All are cordially invited. 
B. KENNEDY, Sec., New Milford, Ill. 





HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


ae 





PAA eR s el Na Vel Weal Wiel Me: 


Chicago, Mar. 23.—Very little demand 
for honey in the comb, the season being about 
over for its sale in any quantity beyond a case 
or so at a time. many retailers refusing to 
carry it in stock owing to sales beivg infre- 
quent. Prices askt are 10c for best grade of 
white, 8@9c for No. 1 or fair grade of white; 
ambers, 7@8c; dark, same. Ext 5@6c 
white; amber, 4@5c; and 4c for dark and 
buckwheat. Beeswax, 27c. 

R. A. BurNettr & Co. 


Detroit, March 22.— Fancy white is 
lower and now quoted at lle. No.1, 9@10c; 
fancy. dark, 7@8c; No. 1 dark. 6@7c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5@6c; dark. 4@5c. Beeswax 
in good demand at 26@27c. 

ere is considerable dark and undesirable 
honey on commission now, and some of it will 
be carried over to another season. 
M. H. Hunt. 

Kansas any, April O--Fansy mate, 1-lbs., 
9@10c; No. 1, white, 9c; amber, 8c. . 
tracted, white, 5@5%c; umber, 4%@5c; dark, 

. Beeswax, 20@22c. 

Demand for both comb and extracted honey 

fair. C. 0, OLEMONS & CO. 

Minneapolis. Mar 18.—Honey much more 
encouraging. Fancy white clover comb is 
selling here now at 10%@1l%c. Not advisa- 
ble to ship darker than amber. Extrac- 
ted fancy white clover, 54%@6c; amber, 5c; 
dark, 4@4ce. 

Outlook for honey much more encouraging. 

8. H. HALL & Co. 


Cincinnati, Mar. 21.—Demand fair for ex- 
tracted. with insufficient supplies. Prices 
range from 4@6c. according to quality. De- 
mand for comb is slow at 10@isc for best 
white. Beeswax in good demand at 20@25c 
for good to choice ye.low. 

Cuas, ¥. Mots & Son, 


Indianapolis, March 24.—Fancy white, 
11 to 13c.; No 1, 10 to lic.; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c. Extracted, white.5 to 6c. Beeswax, 25 
to 27c. Market appears to be well supplied 
and sales are rather slow for this time of the 
year. This is especially true of the amber 
and dark grades of comb honey. Beeswax is 
in good demand. WALTER 8. POUDER. 


San Francisco, Mar, 16.—White comb. 8@ 
9%c; amber 5@tc; extracted, white, 4%@5ic; 
light amber, 4%@4%c. Beeswax. 24@27c 

The firm tone last noted as prevailiaog in the 
market for extracted honey continues to be 
experienced, with lignt stocks of all grades. 
The same condition is reported as existing in 
the East andin Europe. Comb noney is still 
in more than ample supply for current re- 
quirements, having to depend wholly on local 
customs. 


Milwaukee, March 8.— Fancy, 11 to 
12c.; A No 1,10 to Lic.: No ',10 to 10%e.; 
N:».2,9to 10c.; amber and dark.7 to 8c. Ex- 
tracted, in barrels, kegs and cans, white, 5 to 
6e.: dark, 4% to5c, Beeswax, 25 to 27c. 

We are able to report an improved demand 
for fancy honey duriog the past few days. 
while the medium grades have aiso sold bet- 
ter, yet the surest sale is on the Best. The 
supply continues equal to the demand, but 
tbe fancy grades are not in as good supply as 
the low and medium. which goes to prove that 
the fancy seils best—and the values better 

A. V. BisHop & Co. 


Buffalo, March 11.— There is a good 
demand for strictly fancy 1-pound comb. at 
10 to lilc.; other grades, bowrver, range from 
9 to 7c., and even 6c. when poor enough. 
Quite an amount oc boney can be sold at this 
range. Extracted ranges from 4 to 6c., with 
a moderate demand. BATTERSON & Co. 





New York, Feb. 9.— There has been 
a fair demund ror comb honey of late, and we 
are gradually reducing our stock. Fancy 
white is scarce and finding ready sale at 10 to 
lic ; off grades white and amber. 8 to 9c.; 
mixt and buckwheat, 6c. Extracted is in 
fair demand—California white, 5%c; light 
amber, 5c.; white clover and basswood, 4% to 
5e.; buckwheat. 4c.; Southern, 50c. a galion. 
Beeswax is steady at 26 to 27c. 


Cleveland. Feb. 22.— Fancy white. 
12 to 13c.: No. 1, 11 to 12c.; No. L amber, 
9 to 10c. Extracted. white, 6 to 6%c.; amber. 
4 c 


to 

to5ce. Beeswax, 22 to 25c. 
A. B. WiILLiAMs & Co. 

8 


t. Louis, Feb. 9.—Fancy white comb. 
10 to Lic.; No. 1. 10c.; amber, 9 to 10c.; dark, 
8to9c. Extracted, white,5% to 6c.; amber, 
5 to5%ec.; dark, 4 to4%c. Beeswax. 20 to 22c. 





WeEstcortr Com. Co, 


A Book Recommended by Dr. Gallup. 


THE NEW METHOD 


In Health and Disease. 


By W. E Forest, M. D., 12th Edition, Re- 
~ Illustrated, and Enlarged. This is 
the test and best work ever publisht 
as a Home PuHysiciaN, and as 


A Guide to Health. 


It makes the way from Weakness to 
Strength so plain that only those who 
are past recovery (the very few) need to 
be sick, and the well who will follow its 
teachings cammot be sick. It is now 
in many families the only counsellor in 
matters of health, saving the need of call- 
ing a physician and all expenses for medi- 
cines, as it teaches Hygiene and the use 
of Nature’s remedies, mot a drug 
treatment. 


‘All Chronic Diseases 


are considered, and there is not a curable 
disease that has not been helpt by some 
of the ‘‘ New Methods” given here; even 
those who have been pronounced Come 
sumptive have been entirely cured. 
While for Rheumatism, Indiges- 
tion, wrt A ta ay Constipation, 
Dysentary, Liver and idney 
Troubles, Catarrh, Emacia- 
tion, General Debility, Nerv- 
ous Exhaustion, Diseases Pe- 
culiar to Women, etc., the methods 
are sure, and can carried out at one’s 
own home and with little or no expense. 


A Guarantee. 


So confident are the publishers of the 
results, that they offer to refund the 
money to any one who will try ** New 
Methods”’ thoroughly, if the book is re- 
turned in good condition. 


The New Edition @ 


is illustrated with a number of Anatom- 
ical plates from the best English work on 
Anatomy publisht, and others made ex- 
pressly for this work; contains 300 pages, 
printed on fine calendered paper, and al- 
though the price.of the first edition (much 
smaller in size and without illustrations) 
was $2.50, we sell this at $1.00, postpaid. 


PREMIUM OFFERS. 


For sending us two new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for one year, we will 
mail ycu the book free as a premium, or 
we will mail it for sending your own ad- 
vance renewal and one new yearly sub- 
seriber. This is a wonderful premium 
offer. Address all orders to— 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 








Queen-Clipping Device Free 

The Monette Queen-Clip- 
ping device is a fine thing 
for use in catching and clip- 
ping queens’ wings. We mail 
it for 30 cents; or will send 
it FREE as a premium for 
sending us ONE NEW sub- 

= scriber to the Bee Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mai] the Bee Journal one year and 
the Clipping Device. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 








All elevated trains on the loop now 
stop at Nickel Plate Depot, Van Buren 
St. Station. Call up City Ticket Office, 
telephone Main 3389, for lowest rates 


to all points East. (7) 
90 colonies of Bees in lots 


For Sale Cheap to suit; in prime condition 


For particulars address, W. SPencer, Bunker 








Hill, lil. Box 114. 14A4t 
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Talk about 
we COMD Foundation 


Vy 7 E can now furnish the very best that can 
be made from pure wax. Gur New Pro- 
cess of Milling enables us to surpass the 
previous efforts of ourselves and others in the 
manufacture of Comb Foundation. 


It is always Pure and Sweet. 
It is the kind that does not sag. 
it is the kind you want. 

If you once try it you will bave no other. 


Samples furnisht FREE. Large illustrated 
Catalog of all kinds of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, 


And acopy of the American Bee-Keeper, sent 
upon application. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. C0., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, | the city, 
105 P ark Place, is the street, 


il. J. STRINGHAM, 


is the man 
Who is prepared to ship you, on short no- 
tice, amything in the apiarian line. 


Are YOU the man who wants to buy ? 


(Ge Send for Catalog, anyway. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 

a ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
ri ag and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 
dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
America. We supply Deal- 

’ ers as wellas consumers. We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of floor space, und all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 
Write for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Manufacturing Co. 


HUDSON, St. Croix Co., WIS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


The A. 1. Root Co.’s Goods “Relesste- 


Including their discounts for Goods wanted 
for use another season. It wiil poy 2on to 
send me list of Goods wanted. MI. Hi 

Cash for Beeswax. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


I pie 


7T°S gt § ig the readers 


BEE JO OURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BKES and QUE a 
in their season, du 
1898, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
lig ht shipping-bo -box $8 00 

ve 


Ten Colonies...... 4800 
1 untested queen. 100 
6 + 

oe 























queens 550 

2 = 10 00 
1 tested Queen... $150 
- eens 350 

1 select tested queen 2 00 
3 Queens 4 00 


Belect tested queen, previous season’s rearing.. 3 00 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 5 00 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame ‘Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 


Circular free, giving , full particulars regarn- 


ing the Bees and each class of Queens. 
Address 


6. M. DOOLITTLE, 


L1A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co.,N Y 





April 14, 1898. 
21st 


Yor Dadants Foundation. 


Why Does It Sell So Well? 


Because it has always given better satisfaction than any other. 
Because EIN 21 WEARS there have not been any complaints, but thou- 
sands of compliments. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, Purity, Firmmess, No Sag- 
ging. No Loss. PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING. 








{3 Send Name for Our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We 
sell the best VEILS, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


> 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 








Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


OUR MOTTO—* Well Manufactured Stock ! Quick Shipments !” 


SECTIONS. SHIPPING-CASES, 


a em 


BEE-KEEPERS SUPPLIES. 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be the 
best for making the One-Piece Honey-Sections—selected, young, and 
thrifty timber is used. 
(tS Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 


ROOT’S GOODS. 


eX 














The Fence and Plain Sections, 
Weed New Process Foundation. 
Cowan Extractors. 
Our é Porter Bee-Escapes—the best made, 
Specialties: Dovetailed Hives—with Danz. Patented Cover and Botton. 
Danzenbaker Hives, 
No-Drip Shipping-Cases, 
[ean in Bee-Culture, Illustrated, Semi-Monthly. 


Catalog of Goods and Sample Copy of Gleanings 
sent for your name on a postal. 


THE A. I. ROOT Co. 


Branch Offices: MEDINA, OHIO. 
118 Michigan Street, Chicago, Il. 
1024 Mississippi Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
1635 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
10 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mechanic Falls, Me. 
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